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FAMILY SECURITY 


LONG-RANGE _ educational 

program designed to give Amer- 
ican youth a more thorough prepara- 
tion for home and family life by 
teaching the principles of family 
security in secondary schools is be- 
ing launched by a group of educators 
in cooperation with the Institute of 
Life Insurance, it was announced in 


Het, 


orchovcts 


PERSONALIZED 
REMINDERS 


Tie-up your name with 


your preferred clients. 


DESK NAME PLATE 


Your client's signature enlarged and 
reproduced on gleaming Plexiglas . .. 
and your name or advertising message 
stamped in the base. Always remains 
in sight, never discarded. 2” x 10” 
. .. $5.50. 


Desk Memo Pad 


Client's name engraved at top and 
your name stamped at the bottom of 
this smart Plexiglas pad holder. 534” 
x 73%”. A daily reminder of you and 
your business . . . $2.00. 

For further details and quantity discounts, 


write to 


FREE STATE ART PLASTICS 
8A Pennsylvania Ave., 
Cumberland, Md. 











late February. The announcement 
was made at the annual convention 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators by Dr. 
Herold C. Hunt, general superin- 
tendent of schools in Chicago and 
president of the Association. 


“This program seeks to help boys 
and girls learn to meet family re- 
sponsibilities they will have to meet 
anyway,’ Dr. Hunt said. “Before 
graduating from high school, they 
should have some exposure to this 
problem of family relationships. The 
specific plans are in keeping with a 
resolution passed at last year’s meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
School Administrators, calling on 
the schools to give American youth 
a more thorough preparation for 
family and home life. The Associa- 
tion feels that this is a vital educa- 
tional theory.” 


Among those engaged in the pre- 
liminary work on this program are: 
Dr. Hunt; Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, 
superintendent of schools at Yon- 
kers, N. Y., and chairman of the 
Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth which was re- 
cently appointed by Dr. John Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
director of the Consumer Education 
Study of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals ; Dr. 
David McCahan, director of the 
Huebner Foundation for Insurance 
Education ; and Dr. John A. Steven- 
son, president of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company and a di- 
rector of Temple University, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and _ the 
University of Chicago. 

The educators have been working 
on the plan for the past several 
months with Holgar J. Johnson, of 
New York City, president, Institute 
of Life Insurance, and R. Wilfred 
Kelsey, director of the Institute’s 
Educational Division, who will co- 
ordinate the program. 

The first step in the program is 
to be undertaken this spring, when 
a curriculum study will be made un- 
der the direction of Dr. Briggs to 
determine what secondary schools 
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are now teaching in the area 
family security, how much time 
devoted to the topics, textbooks us¢ 
courses, grade levels and other bag 
ground information. r aie 
; : ., purance / 
will be undertaken in the Currig aa 
$ ‘ ue Uni 
lum Workshop at Teachers Colle. . U 
: T° . Wansas & 
of Columbia University by Dr. on, ther 
r ° ° be 101, 
don MacKenzie, director of Buest spe 
: st : 
Workshop, and Dr. Hamden Fo The en 
ner, head of the Department ice Sx 
Business Education at Columbia. ils can 
ails ce 


Later plans call for developmeflanson, 
by curriculum experts of a suggest 
curriculum outline for units on fa 
ily security, setting up a pattern ff 
schools to follow in developi 
courses; establishment of a sur 
mer school course at some reco 
nized University School of Edud 
tion to cover six weeks of. intensi 
training, with scholarships conter 
plated for outstanding teachers . 
various sections of the country“ wc 
cooperation with local school boar{’*° wen 
in setting up two or three a 
Teacher Training Workshops - ff - 
those who will be responsible f{ 
teaching family security. It is al 
planned to prepare supplementa 
teaching materials, including sh 
texts, booklets, charts, 
and motion pictures. 
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The program will be develop 
over a period of years and the gefhterviey 
eral aim will be to teach youtfhe Inst 
people how to use the various metieyen o1 
ods at their disposal for buildithoyr br 
financial security, the proper reélyblicati 
tionship of each medium to tlisteners 
others and the social and economysjon 
significance of each. Studies w 
cover Federal Social Security, li 
insurance, general insurance, sa 
ings programs, pension plans, i F, 
vestments and home ownership. 


In announcing the program, HE 
Hunt cited precedent for the worl 
ucation in the schools and his ow railing 
program for teaching life insurand 


Underwriters Association while 
was superintendent of schools in th 
city. 









KANSAS MARKETING 
COURSE 


ro short courses in Life Insur- 
ance Marketing will be offered 

y the University of Kansas, Law- 
ence, Kansas, from June 14 through 
une 18. The courses are similar 
o the one given last year. 

The entire staff of the Life In- 
urance Marketing Institute of Pur- 
UITIChe University will conduct the 
Colle ‘ansas University courses. In addi- 
ion, there will be some outstanding 
Buest speakers. 

The entire cost for attendance for 

ither 5-day course is $75 and de- 
ails can be secured from Hobart 
opmeplanson, Director, Lawrence Center, 
rgesta niversity of Kansas, Lawrence, 
yn. famKansas. 
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BROADCASTS 


HE first of a series of six broad- 
casts explaining how life imsur- 
nce fits into the needs of farmers 
was begun on February 13 by Philip 
\. Alampi, farm reporter of Station 
VJZ, New York, N. Y., as part of 
is 6:00 A.M. to 6:30 A.M. farm 
our. The script was a recorded 
mterview with Holgar J. Johnson, 
resident of the Institute of Life In- 
urance. Other scripts were sched- 
led for Mr. Alampi’s broadcasts on 
february 27, March 12 and 26 and 
velopf{\pril 9 and 23. They are recorded 
le gpa with other members of 
youlfhe Institute staff and take about 
> metheven or eight minutes of the half 
uildiffour broadcast. -Various Institute 
T rélfublications are being offered free to 
to Misteners by Mr. Alampi at the con- 
onomflusion of each broadcast. 
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ms, # FARMERS LEAFLET 

ip. 

m, DHE Meredith Publishing Com- 
| WOFKT pany, Des Moines 3, Iowa, has 


ty Efeleased a new leaflet suitable for 
is OMhailing to farmers entitled “Good 
suranBusiness.” This is the fifteenth in 
Kans& series and is designed for the 
| in ¢ armer who is weighing the pur- 
ty Lifhase of life insurance against the 
hile urchase of more land. Sample 
in th opies are available from the pub- 
isher upon request and the folders 
ell for $.75 per 100 copies. 
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*, Why do I prefer SoundScriber?” 


“I'm glad you asked, because 
for years I’ve resisted Machine 
Dictation! 

“But with SOUNDSCRIBER? .. . 
why it’s as easy and natural as 
listening to the Boss’s voice in 
person. SOUNDSCRIBER records 
with such life-like clarity that 
‘listening strain,’ so common in 
conventional dictation machines, 
just doesn’t exist. It’s so simple 
to operate; the discs are so easy 
to handle that it saves hours of 
time and trouble for me! 

“Of course the Boss is keen 
about SOUNDSCRIBER, too... gets 
twice the work done, with half 


SoundScriber discs hold up 
to 30 minutes of dictation— 
are easily indexed, routed, 
filed or mailed. Radio-clear 
quality insures accurate 
transcription. Low first cost, 
lower operating cost. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 
ELECTRONIC DICTATING AND RECORDING EQU'PMENT 


To find out how SoundScriber applies 

to your business, phone the nearest 
distributor, listed under 

“SoundScriber’’ in your classified telephone 
directory. Or mail the coupon. 


the effort. He never needs to in- 
terrupt zy important work. His 
letters, telegrams, memos. .. yes, 
even his tele phone conversations 
are recorded by SOUNDSCRIBER. 
And... he says that SouND- 
SCRIBER has made me a better 
secretary . . . more valuable to 
him. Now we're a perfect team. 

“Best of all . . . with Sounp- 


SCRIBER 77) business day ends at 
quitting time. If the Boss has 
after-hours work . . . SOUND- 
SCRIBER does it. 

“Take a tip from a girl who 
knows; have that SOUNDSCRIBER 
man see your Boss!” 








The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORI 
New Haven 4, Conn. 


Send me informatio 
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Remington Rand individualized filing systen{:’..: 


ic Viewp 





We make filing systems to fit the widely varied needs 
of insurance agencies, branch and home offices. They 
all have this in common: simplicity and speed of op- 
eration are the basic consideration. 


Ingenious new-menic Terminal Digit filing is the “won- 
der system” that is rapidly being adopted for home 
office and large general agency lists, such as pol- 
icy records, numerically filed dailies, and extensive 
numerical card indexing. Fast, accurate NEw-MERIC is 





Piling speed and accuracy of New-Meric Terminal Digit filing 
are based on the principle of reading guide caption numbers 
from right to left—not from left to right. New-Meric provides 
constant, even distribution of filed material behind the quides 
assuring equal distribution of filing work and easily deter- 
mined responsibility for component sections of the file. One 
midwestern company freed 3 out of 8 filing clerks for other 
duties, by employing New-Meric! 


relieve. | 
ure licen: 

capable of unlimited expansion, provides unique gnents. 
vantages for large lists with extensive cross-referen§o{ their | 
tives anc 
Filing Systems Fitted To Your Requiremeg'? ‘© th 
so many 


For confidential indexes and other voluminous lig, ;, 


souNDEX is frequently the answer—the “group-nan 


A fev 
method which brings names of similar sound but Wible to - 
variant spellings into one place in the file, tition) re 
greatly reducing searching time. on edue: 
For general agency use, we recommend VARIADEX “dl 
ing—the direct alphabetic index with color control§seneral 
instant, accurate matching of filed material to (io know 


proper folder, and “single” caption arrangement It was « 
easy reading and quick finding—ideal for coftraining 
spondence, claims and general data. direct ¢ 
income 


Investigate Now! simple : 
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These and other “insurance-wise” systems are tMthe cor 
tailored to tit your measure, and are installed for y4foot th 
by Remington Rand experts without interruption } Appar 
office routine. Why not call your Remington Raqit' the 
branch office today for details of how new-mag!a!nin: 





SOUNDEX Or VARIADEX filing can help you simplify Tot 
. oa to stay 
procedures?—Or write to Systems Division, 3 Rigg! 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. gee 
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At this time it appears that the year of 1948 will 
YY ot only be known as the year of changes but also the 
ear of education. As for the changes, the companies 
bppear to have accomplished the desired results with- 
ut too much difficulty. Most field men have found 
hat the liberalization of policies has more than off- 
et the few increases in premiums here and there. Ac- 
ually speaking, the increases in premiums from the pub- 
i¢ Viewpoint are not as important as some people might 
lieve. The public in general knows that the companies 
ire licensed and supervised by State Insurance Depart- 
que @nents. More important is that companies secure most 
eremf their new business from present insureds, their rela- 
tives and friends. In short, it is good business to live 
ymeg'p to their contracts. The public also knows that with 
so many life companies competing for business premiums 

will naturally be as low as possible. 

A few years from now relatively few people will be 
ut Wable to recall when the life insurance (Guertin legisla- 
€, tion) revolution occurred. In our opinion, the emphasis 
on education this year will produce more lasting results. 
Today the majority of our best life companies conduct 
courses for their new agents. These new agents as a 
general rule have been carefully screened and according 
| to fto known tests should be able to succeed in the business. 
1ent§lt was discovered sometime ago that to do a good job in 

comtraining the new agent two factors have to be present : 
direct control over the new agent and to secure this an 
income has to be provided. Basically, the situation is 
simple: either the new agent has to dig into his own 
pocket to support himself and family while training or 
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re Wthe company has enough confidence in his success to 
for y¥foot the bill. There are arguments both pro and con. 
tion} \pparently the pros are more sound since the trend is 
n Rogin the direction of adequate financial assistance while 
w-meg (Taining. 

lify lo the life insurance salesman who is in the business 
on, 34° Stay, it becomes clear very early that this basic train 


ing, while adequate for average success, leaves much to 
he desired. It is here assumed that such a man is above 
average in calibre and consequently is not satisfied with 
] average results. It is to men (and women) of this type 
that today’s educational opportunities are being geared. 


After receiving his “basic” and establishing a clientele 
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the field man is ready for the Life Underwriter Training 
Program. This is a new program designed to fill the 
gap between “basic” and the college (C.L.U.) courses. 
It is being established currently on a nationwide basis 
after a successful testing in and around New York City. 
Our career underwriter in this secondary school of life 
insurance will not only receive advanced practical train- 
ing but will also have the opportunity to mingle with 
and learn from colleagues in the same stage of develop- 
ment, relatively speaking. This course, like his “basic” 
has been developed and is taught by men who have 
achieved success in their field. There are other courses 
also open like the Life Insurance Marketing Courses at 
Purdue University and Southern Methodist University. 
There are also two short ones being given at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas this summer. 

Whether or not the career agent enters the manage- 
ment end of the business, i.e., general agent or manager, 
he will in time consider the C.L.U. courses. These are 
equivalent to college courses and, similarly, each grad- 
uate receives his C.L.U. degree. Perhaps the availability 
of this degree during the past few years has helped to 
foster the “professional” concept. It is, of course, pos- 
sible to render “professional” service without the degree 
but in most professions men and women have degrees 
in their specialties. Be that as it may, three facts stand 
out: most companies not only encourage their agents to 
take courses leading to this degree but give tangible 
awards in money; (2) field underwriters who secure 
the degree are in the business to stay and (3) these 
individuals in practically all cases earn substantially 
more than average agents. In addition, if the career 
underwriter has entered the management end he can 
attend one of the Agency Management Schools if his 
company is affiliated with the Association. These, of 
course, deal with selling from a different angle but essen- 
tially the emphases is on education. This year 7 such 
schools (a new high) are being held in various parts 
of the country. 

We do not know of any other line of business that 
has an educational system approaching this one in scope 
and completeness. It seems paradoxical, considering 
the time, effort and money being spent, that the life 
insurance industry as a whole has not also sought to 
raise the legal qualifications for agents. The National 
Association of Life Underwriters is endeavoring to have 
uniform qualification laws for agents enacted in all 
states. Career field men recognize that the unqualified 
agents, either educationally or legally, are harmful to 
them and their business. They are even more harmful 
to the industry as a whole. Since optional educational 
opportunities are beneficial it would seem that minimum 
legal standards are likewise in order, From our point 
of view, one complements the other. The outstanding 

job in education without somewhat similar effort in the 
other field is most difficult to understand, 





USE FORMS THAT CAN 











—forms that stay clear and legible—that 
won’t crack up under continued use. Ask 
your printer about this first requisite for 
business forms. He’s an expert. And he’ll 
tell you why “Rising is right for the job”! 


V 25% rag 


V envelopes in 6 sizes 


Rising Bond 
V white and 5 colors 
V 4 weights 


V excellent printing surface for engraving, 
lithography, gravure or letterpress 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 


hising Papers 


“ASK YOUR PRINTER... HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 
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AGENTS QUALIFICATION 
AND LICENSE LAWS 


A? OF November 19, 1947, the 
date of our last survey, the fol- 
lowing fifteen states required exami- 
nation and did not issue temporary 
licenses—Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Florida (temporary  li- 
cense until December 31, 1948 for 
all applicants; temporary licenses 
for industrial agents only, after that 
date), Idaho, Maine, Massachusetts, 


Minnesota, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 


Pennsylvania, South Carolina (new 
statute permits commissioner to give 
examination) and Vermont. 
states—California, Illinois, — and 
North Carolina—require an exami- 
nation but allow a temporary license. 

Three states—Indiana, Utah and 
Washington—require either an ex- 
amination or completion of an ap- 
proved company course. They also 
issue temporary 


Three 


licenses. Every 
state requires a license but only the 
above-mentioned 


twenty-one states 


have some form of qualification re- 


12 





quirement as the basis of issuance of 
the license. 


NALU’s Model Qualification and 
License Bill is now pending in the 
legislatures of Mississippi and New 
Jersey. It is understood that the 
bill, with some modifications, will 
be introduced in Louisiana when 
that state’s legislature convenes. 

It is known that the associations 
in several other states plan to intro- 
duce this bill at the 1949 sessions. 
We hope the bill will be enacted in 
all the states which do not now have 
proper qualification laws. If that is 
to be done, all differences of opinion 
between companies and fieldmen 
should be ironed out no -later than 
October 1 so that the bill may be 
prepared in proper form, approved 
by all interested parties and made 
ready for introduction at the open- 
ing of the session. We believe this 
legislation is in the public interest 
and its passage by all states should 
be one of NAILU’s important objec- 
tives for 1949, 

Committee on State Law and 


d . Legislation 
before Midyear Meeting N.A.L.U. 


















PROFITABLE AGENCY 
OPERATIONS 





it ESPITE differences in dutj 

and in title, all Managers q 
alike in one great respect—eag 
carries as his central responsibilj 
the profitable operation of his agen 












: : : HE < 
in the interests of all concerned back 
the public, his company, his agen B.C 


and himself,” it is stated in a ne 
publication of the Agency Manag 
ment Association entitled “KEE 
ING AGENCY OPERATIO emperor 
PROFITABLE.” an Oh 
man. 

With the impact of the seve service V 
general rise in prices placing though i 
premium upon sound budgeting @199 year 
agency expenditures, the 36-pag Postage 
booklet is designed to help t Woes 
Manager get maximum value fro ater. 2 
each dollar spent. A five-step pr Galist ¥ 


gram toward planning a sound ar 


stone tab 
the twelft 
dynasty 1 








: ate Fsubject | 
practical agency operation is deva nee. wit 
oped, giving Managers, Generg. a sy: 
Agents, and companies a wealth ¢ ed wi 
ae Bina ._ B opinions 
ideas on agency fiscal operation sein, ta 

After discussing the steps require to accor 
for the Manager to get the financi@ was sen 
facts he must have, the book cor} of the n 
tinues with a treatment of each @ yisdom 
the four fronts upon which th problen 
battle for profitable operation mug answer 
be waged—profitable expenditur§ j,ented 
profitable activity, profitable bus which 
ness and profitable agents. On person 
conclusion reached is: “The averag# §y) dir 
production per agent is the mos stag at 
significant single item in controlling 41) the 
agency costs.” and pa 

“Keeping Agency Operatiog enterte 
Profitable” was written by E. Jf that ( 
Moorhead, Actuary of the Associaf added. 
tion, with the advice and guidane§ this ir 
of a subcommittee of the Associa of pul 
tion’s Committee on Agency Cost ing th 
It is available to member companie Thi 
only and their representatives. these 

exper 
CORRECTION — 
might 

N THE March edition, on page thoug 

19, there appeared an article enf S“!e™ 
titled “Life Insurance vs. Otheg tO & 
Property” written by G. E. Coxg 'rom 
worth. Mr. Coxworth was listed a hum 
Associate General Counsel, Ohio) Thus 
State Life. This was in error. He there 
is Associate General Counsel of thef whic 
Ohio National Life Insurance Cog SUC 
The article originally appeared in th¢ here 
Ohio National Bulletin. fami 

Best’s Life Newg Pri 
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HE art of letter writing goes 
back to the fourteenth century 
B.C. when Egyptians mailed 
stone tablets to each other, and to 
the twelfth century B.C. of the Chou 
dynasty in China when edicts of the 
emperor were delivered by the post- 


man. Our own inter-colonial mail 
S€Vel service was organized in 1692, al- 
Mg Fthough it was not until 1847, just 
ng €100 years ago, that the first U. S. 
pag Postage stamp was issued. 
P “! Your author is well aware that 
i every reader of this article is a spe- 
> Pt ialist who knows more about his 
, “f subject than the writer. He, there- 
c- fore, made a research which resulted 
«ued in a symposium or a collection of 
lt opinions about direct mail. Your 
~ own medium—the mails—was used 
141TH to accomplish this purpose. A letter 
anci# was sent to the most important users 
; CO of the mails asking for his individual 
ch d wisdom on a number of important 
ntl problems. Many long, interesting 
Muy answers were received. I supple- 
litur§ mented this data with information 
bus§ which I had received as a result of 
af personal conversations with success- 
erage ful direct mail users like Nick Sam- 
mod stag and Pratt of “Time.” I reread 
olling all the literature, books, magazines 
and pamphlets such as Henry Hoke’s 
a entertaining and meaningful “Dogs 
E. i that Climb Trees.” And then I 
social. added, subtracted and interpreted all 
Jang this in terms of my thirty-five years 
sociaf_ of public relations’ experience in us- 
-ost$ ing the mails. 
anie This article is a brief resume of 
these findings. Though most of the 
experts disagree—they belong to two 
schools of thought. The first we 
might call the formula school of 
page thought. In our mechanistic and 
» enf Scientific civilization many of us like 
\theq to try to transfer the formula idea 
Cox4 from pure and applied science to our 
»q af human relations and social sciences. 
Ohio} Thus, this group maintains that 
Hel there are basic rules of direct mail, 
f thee Which can be generally applied to its 
Co§ successful operation. This school ad- 
1 tha heres to the kind of program we are 
familiar with in so many other 
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by EDWARD L. BERNAYS 


phases of our American life, such as 
the ten rules for foot health, the five 
point program for safety on the 
highways, and so on. It starts with 
the premise that all that you need 
for success is to follow the right 
rules. 


Two Schools 


To illustrate, a representative of 
this school of thought, in a letter to 
me, held the physical appearance of 
a letter to be most important, be- 
cause “a letter is not even read or 
at least has two strikes against it 
if the appearance is poor.” Second, 
in equal importance were the repro- 
duction method and the stationery, 
this respondent said, “because it is 
so important to create a friendly 
mood with warm color and quality 
paper.” Content was “definitely 


Edward L. Bernays, the distin- 
guished public relations practitioner, 
has caused a nation to switch over- 
night from dry cereal to bacon or 
something similar. In every undertak- 
ing he finds the vulnerable spot and 
once he has placed his finger on it, 
never lets go. In Mr. Bernays’ words, 
everything he tackles is “simple” for 
him but not for anyone else who 
may try to follow his advice. He is 
a master of indirection, a lightning 
thinker, an apostle of simplicity. He 
has created miracles without influenc- 
ing the press, important citizens, 
scientists, industrialists, or the key 
people in their fields of endeavor. 
Equally peculiar may it sound in the 
light of the fact that presidents, 
statesmen, monarchs, premiers, dis- 
tinguished scientists, artists, writers, 
educators and leaders in every im- 
portant field, have rallied to him at 
his call without consideration of per- 
sonal gain to them. He well deserved 
the distinction of being the admired 
nephew of the late Professor Sigmund 
Freud. ... 


third,” because “preceding qualities 
must be good, if content is to be read 
in a receptive mood. The content is 
important because it must carry the 
interest of readers long enough to 
tell the story and move them to ac- 
tion, to get the reader to send in 
the return card.” Fourth, was a 
technique to facilitate response so as 
“to create speed of action.” Fifth, 
was the class of mail, but here, says 
the respondent, “it is only important 
when speed in getting returns is 
necessary.” 

My mail brought me many an- 
swers which fell into what I call the 
formula school of thought. The 
majority of correspondents who be- 
lieve in formulas concurred that 
content is the most important factor, 
that physical appearance is second 
in importance, followed by the 
method of reproduction, the class of 
mail, and facilitation of response. 

But there was another equally 
articulate school. Its most vocal 
member was Nick Samstag, a bril- 
liant practitioner of your art and 
responsible, I gather, for the millions 
of pieces of mail that go out each 
year for TIME, the news magazine, 
the MARCH OF TIME, and their 
international publications. Nick be- 
lieves that all such formulizing about 
content or appeal is largely poppy- 
cock. His is the forthright judgment 
that effective directed mail, as he 
calls it, stems from the application 
of a technician to his work. The 
successful mailing results from a 
blending of skills, experience and 
aptitudes, working from three basic 
principles : 


(1) Know what to do and do it. 

(2) Have no inhibitions and try 
everything. 

(3) Test and test and test. 


The latter point is seconded by 
Boyce Morgan of the Kiplinger 
Agency in Washington, who says: 
“The only safe thing to do in direct 
mail is to test and test again, and 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Direct Mail—Continued 


keep on testing until you know from 
experience how your own product 
can best be sold by mail.” 

In a sense, this is not so much a 
formula as a credo. 


No Royal Road 


Nick Samstag further maintains 
that there is no royal road to a 3 
per cent or a 22 per cent or a 45 per 
cent return. A four-page letter may 
“wow” them one day and not the 
next. A letter may have been a fail- 
ure yesterday. Tomorrow, it may be 
a success because events and condi- 


tions have changed. One of the most 
effective mailings ever sent out by 
TIME was a million letters with 
charred edges. The edges of the let- 
ters had been rubbed with kerosene 
and then burned. When the recip- 
ient took the crumbling letter from 
the envelope, he read: “The Nazi 
flame is licking at the coasts of Eng- 
land.” Today that letter would ob- 
viously be dated, but it was brilliant 
at the time it was used. 

Nick and the followers of the 
philosophy he advocates believe in 
know-how backed by experience and 
activated by invention. Their school 
doesn’t deprecate rules or formulas. 
It knows them but then it says: “So 
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“IS SPACE AVAILABLE 
in the Insurance Exchange Building?” 


This is usually the first question asked when a 
leading firm or individual, engaged in insur- 
ance or allied lines, seeks a Chicago office. 
While space in this building has been limited 
for years—and still is—nevertheless, the man- 
agement is prepared to do its best to satisfy 
the requirements of executives impressed with 
the value of this key location. Inquiries invited. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Chicago’s Largest Office Building 
America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone Wabash 0756 
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what!” Formulas are dangerous, be 
cause even if you follow them, you 
may have a poor piece of direct mail, 
And then what! Formulas become 
part of a man’s background knowl- 
edge rather than tools in themselves, 

Some of my respondents replied 
in ways which fitted neither the one 
nor the other philosophy, neither the 
point program nor the school of Nick 
Samstag. 

Dick Simon of Simon & Schuster 
wrote me: “A product must have a 
‘this means me’ appeal. It must be 
helpful. As publishers, we have 
found it impossible to sell ‘literary’ 
books by direct mail. The only books 
that we can sell by mail are those 
that perform a service for the reader 
or else those which show that a book 
which was once at a higher price is 
now at a lower price.” 

Simon & Schuster also stressed 
the importance of content. They 
told me that one of their most suc- 
cessful direct-by-mail campaigns was 
for their “Treasury of Art Master- 
pieces.” They ascribe its success to 
two things: (1) People with culture 
and money were becoming more and 
more interested in art during the 
latter part of the 1930's; (2) They 
figured that a book which would re- 
produce art masterpieces as well as 
possible and with the greatest au- 
thority back of them, at the lowest 
possible price, would do well. The 
book had the authority of Thomas 
Craven who had written books on 
art, but far, far more, it had the 
names of the great artists from the 
Renaissance to modern times. 


Scientific Basis 


The need to put direct mail on a 
more scientific basis is shown by the 
deviation in percentage of responses 
received from even the most success- 
ful mailings of the wisest mailers. 
For example, the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company reported that 
in 1930 they received a 22 per cent 
return in subscription orders at $3 
each from a direct mail campaign on 
their magazine “Electronics.” The 
Grolier Society in their most suc- 
cessful campaign, for their Book of 
Knowledge Annual, received reser- 
vation orders from 80 per cent of 
their mailing. The Penn Mutual 


(Continued on page 66) 
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ECENTLY life insurance com- 

panies have been engaged in 
changing over from the American 
Experience to the Commissioners 
Standard Ordinary Mortality Table. 
Simultaneously, those companies 
which had not already done so were 
also changing to a lower interest 
assumption. Changes of so funda- 
mental a character naturally have 
given rise to much speculation as 
to the reasons. Perhaps it will be 
instructive to examine the situation 
to see just what is involved for 
mutual life insurance companies. 


Two Assumptions 


For many years now participating 
life premiums have been based on 
the assumption that the mortality 
rate would be that shown by the 
American Experience Table. At the 
time that table was adopted, it 
doubtless represented the actual 
mortality experience of the com- 
panies after allowing a margin for 
safety of about the same amount at 
all ages of life. Similarly, in order 
to have a margin of safety in the 
interest assumption, the companies 
adopted 3% or 344% asa rate which 
appeared completely conservative. 

On the basis of these two assump- 
tions, the companies were able to 
prepare net premiums (that is, 
premiums before inclusion of any 
loading for expenses), policy re- 
serves, cash values, and paid-up and 
extended term insurance benefits. 

Finally, in order to provide for 
expenses, the companies applied to 
the net premiums a loading factor 
which produced the gross premiums 
shown in the rate book. Here again, 
the loading factor was usually de- 
termined on a conservative basis. 

If the three factors of mortality, 
interest and expense had continued 
as assumed, obviously there would 
not have arisen any question of 
changing the basis of premiums. 
Actually, of course, the three factors 
have not remained constant. The 
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\TEREST RATES 


LIFE 


rate of mortality at the younger 
ages has decreased to a remarkable 
extent; interest rates have dropped 
to unprecedented lows; expenses 
have increased. The result of these 
changes is an unbalance in the 
various margins of safety. It is this 
unbalance which companies are 
now trying to eliminate for new 
issues. 

Since the life insurance business 
deals in long term commitments, 
temporary variations from the vari- 
ous assumptions need not be con- 
sidered. It is only after an unbalance 
has continued for a long time that 
any correction becomes desirable. 
Fundamentally, the most impor- 
tant consideration is that the com- 
pany collect in premiums and interest 
enough to meet its expenses and 
policy guarantees. Fundamentally, 
the problem is just as simple as that. 

Yet we find one writer who re- 
ports that a certain large mutual 
company makes a tidy profit by 
using the American Experience 
Mortality Table ; another writer who 
reports that if a higher rate of inter- 
est is assumed, a smaller premium 
will have to be charged. Nonsense. 
A perfectly sound scale of premiums 
can be prepared either on the as- 
sumption of an old mortality table 
with 1% interest (i.e. with large 
margins for mortality and interest) 
or on the assumption of a modern 
mortality table with 10% interest 
(i.e. with no margins for mortality 
and interest), so long as the loading 
factor is adjusted to compensate. 
If there is an over-all margin in 
mortality, interest and expense, the 
premium scale will be sound. 

Why, then, the necessity of re- 
vising premiums? That question 
leads us back to the “unbalance” 
previously mentioned. An unbalance 
is not desirable because the way in 


INSURANCE 


by NORMAN HARPER, 

Assistant Actuary, 

Fidelity Mutual Life 
which dividends, reserves, cash 
values and so on are developed 
depends on the assumptions. It is 
normal procedure, as mentioned 
earlier, to build up reserves, cash 
values and other benefits on the 
same assumptions of mortality and 
interest as are used in determining 
the net premiums. As insurance 
policies progress from year to year 
the actual results are, therefore, 
affected by the assumptions on 
which the reserves are based. A 
contrast of the theoretical and actual 
working out of policies is as follows : 


Theoretical 


1. Net premium (i.e. without load- 
ing for expense). 

Plus assumed interest earnings. 
Less assumed mortality claims. 
Less required increase in reserves. 
Balance—zero. 


Pe 


Actual 


Gross premium. 

Plus actual interest earnings. 
Less expenses and actual mor- 
tality claims. 

Less required increase in reserves. 
Balance partly to contingency 
funds and partly to dividends. 
In this statement of the actual 
development, you will notice that 
there is still one item based on the 
mathematical assumptions, that is, 
the policy reserve. The amount set 
aside for policy reserves out of the 
actual interest earnings and gross 
premiums, therefore, affects the 
amount available for dividends in 
that year. If you will think of this 
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Interest Rates—Continued 


in terms of a “pie” graph, a larger 
piece of the pie for reserves means 
a smaller piece for dividends, and 
vice versa. Unless reserves are set 
up on some basis reasonably close 
to actual facts, the dividends actually 
available will not be truly repre- 
sented by the dividends apparently 
available. Here then is the reason. 

Second, not only should the re- 
serves for the company as a whole 
be reasonable, but also the reserves 
for each plan and age at issue. Con- 
sider, for example, a 20-year endow- 
ment issued on the assumption of a 
modern mortality table with 10% 
interest, and with a loading suf- 
ficient to produce the same gross 
premium as currently charged by 
insurance companies. In the early 
years there would be a small or no 
contribution to dividends from mor- 
tality savings; a small negative 
charge from the deficit in interest 
on the small early reserves; a large 
contribution from expense savings ; 
and the policy reserves would be 
increased relatively little. In the 
later years there would be a small 


or no contribution from mortality ; 
the same or a little more contribu- 
tion from expense savings; a tre- 
mendous charge for the deficit in 
interest on the larger reserves ; and 
in addition the increase in policy 
reserves would be much greater. 
Such a policy would have received 
entirely too much in early dividends 
from the loading factor and would 
in the last years before maturity be 
a burden on the general body of 
policyholders. Carried to an ex- 
treme, this situation could, of 
course, bankrupt a company. 

The third reason is a_ milder 
version of the second. If the inter- 
est assumption is greater than the 
actual earnings rate, the dividends 
on higher premium plans will tend 
to decrease from year to year, even 
though there is no reduction in the 
dividend scale. This decrease is a 
result of the normal reduction in 
the mortality savings as the net 
amount at risk (face amount less 
reserve) decreases, and the greater 
negative charge for the deficit in 
interest. In the usual situation there 
is still a sufficient expense savings 
to provide some dividend provided 
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Unusual Opportunity for 
Agency Supervisor 


We are enlarging our Staff of Home Office Supervisors and invite 
inquiries from those who are qualified to do this type of insurance 
work and are interested in an unusual opportunity to advance to 
higher Field and Home Office executive positions. Please write 


stating your previous record in life insurance, your qualifications, 


current income and salary expected. 


ATLANTIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1899 


INSURANCE IN FORCE $185,047,483.00 


Operating in the District of Columbia and the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
est Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina and Texas. 








RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


CHAS. W. PHILLIPS, 
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the policy is still on a premiun 
paying basis. There is, of course, ng 
real objection to dividends which 
decrease by policy duration. | 
seems to be human nature, how. 
ever, to look for larger dividends 
as more premiums are paid. Hence 
it is desirable to adopt basic assump- 
tions such that the resulting divi- 
dends will likely increase by policy 
duration. 


Commissioners Table 


Earlier, mention was made of the 
unbalance in the various margins of 
safety. To restore 
companies generally are adopting 
the new Commissioners Table, lower 
interest assumptions, and _ higher 
loadings for expenses. With these 
three adjustments, the dividend 
scale can be developed on the basis 
of a reasonable contribution from 
mortality, interest, and loading. Re- 
serves will be built up on a basis 
closer to actual current conditions 
and a dividend pattern will emerge 
which will have desirable character- 
istics. 

Insurance costs will go up as 
interest earnings decline unless com- 
pensated by increases in mortality 
and expense savings. These remarks 
should demonstrate that insurance 
costs will not go up, however, just 


the balance,| 





because a company adopts one set 
of assumptions or another. And 
keep in mind that the overwhelming 
proportion of old policies, even those 
based on a 314% interest assump- 
tion, are still earning and receiving 
dividends. 


—Fidelity Fieldman 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Loching at a Debit Career 


T IS a safe bet that no man in 

his right mind ever deliberately 

undertook to achieve a magnificent 
failure in any business. Presumably 
every man who enters the business 
of selling life insurance does so 
anticipating success and is willing to 
buy success with a reasonable ex- 
penditure of study and working at 
his job. Any other attitude on the 
part of an agent forecasts a very 
strong probability that he will not 
succeed whether the agent be a new 
recruit, to whom this first article in 
a series is especially dedicated, or 
an oldtimer who knows most of the 
answers but has fallen into a rut; 
and a rut in turn has been defined 
by some wise man as a grave with 
both ends knocked out. So for the 
new recruit it is a new start, or for 
the veteran in a slump it is a new 
effort to claim abundant success in 
his chosen profession. 


What Is Success 


If you were to ask each of a 
thousand different debit men to give 
their definition of success in the life 
insurance business, it is probable that 
no two answers would be alike. 
Every answer would, of course, in- 
clude a satisfactory earning level as 
as one requirement, but sufficient 
money alone does not in_ itself 
constitute job satisfaction. You 
wouldn’t, for example, be happy as 
a street cleaner, regardless of the 
pay. Many would stress the freedom 
of operations in our business—no 
time clock to punch, no straw-boss 
breathing down your neck every 
minute, you select your own clients, 
and that the rewards in our business, 
both financial and in advancement, 
are based on results, rather than 
seniority. Many others would be 
intrigued by the endless variety in 
our business—no two cases the same, 
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by R. L. WALKER 


and it is to be hoped that every one 
of them would find a deep personal 
satisfaction in building a better way 
of life in American homes through 
the services of our profession. Sum- 
med up, probably every man would 
define success as sufficient income to 
meet his demands, and a sense of 
personal satisfaction, a building of 
his personal ego, in the work of his 
chosen profession. 

If we can agree that sufficient 
money and happiness in one’s work 





With this article Mr. Walker, District Man- 
ager of Peninsular Life in Orlando, Florida, 
begins a series devoted exclusively to men 
and women on the debit. To this task he 
brings a wealth of practical and successful 
experience covering 30 years. At age 16 he 
shared his Father's debit during school vaca- 
tion; full time at age 18 with Carolina Life; 
at 22, Assistant Manager and Manager in 
Jacksonville at 24. Joined present company 
as Home Office Inspector in 1927 at 25. 
Experience during next 10 years included all 
Industrial selling operations in many Southern 
states. Assumed his present position in 1937 
and since then his agency has consistently 
been among his company's best. Mr. Walker 
has also been most active in Life Under- 
writer Association work and is immediate 
past president of the Florida Association, 


constitute success for most people, 
let’s examine some of the favorable 
factors you start out with on a debit 
toward reaching these goals. 

There has never been a time when 
the new agent was selected so care- 
fully as now. You probably had 
several interviews with your pros- 
pective assistant manager and man- 
ager; you were required to prove 
physical fitness by examination ; you 
took an aptitude. test to measure 
your personality traits; your com- 
pany secured a complete private in- 
vestigation report covering your 
financial stability, your home life, 
your past work history, your per- 
sonal habits; and after you passed 
all these tests, the manager and his 
assistant managers considered care- 
fully whether you would fit con- 
genially on the district team, what 
they might do for you to build you 
in the life insurance business, and 
what you would probably do for 
the team after you were accepted. 


Cost of Training 


It is conservatively estimated by 
various companies that from $1,000 
to $1,500 is spent every time a new 
man is selected, whether or not he 
succeeds. So, brother, if the com- 
pany has accepted you for appoint- 
ment and is laying $1,000 or more 
on your nose as a winner, let your 
chest swell with pride and have con- 
fidence. You are a pretty good 
citizen, and you have all the signs 
of being able to win friends and 
influence people to buy life insurance, 
or you would not be on a debit today. 
The company can weigh very ac- 
curately your natural abilities to 
succeed, but no accurate measure has 
yet been found to determine how 
much you want to succeed and 
whether you will really work at the 
job. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Industrial—Continued 


Another important factor is that 
every man on your team is pulling 
for you to make good. Remember 
that your manager and assistant 
manager are veterans of many years, 
and their success is entirely bound 
up in the success of the men they 
lead. Your company only succeeds 
in your debit area to the same extent 
you succeed. Your brother agents 
want you to succeed, for with all 
debits filled each agent gets a full 
share of his assistant manager’s 
time. The whole team is pulling for 
you, and you just can’t let them 
down. 


A Debit Career 


Now let’s look at some of the ad- 
vantages of a debit as the best place 
to start in our business. Probably 
the first big advantage for most men 


who start on debits is that you make 
no heavy investment in equipment, 
office space, or merchandise; there 
are no special educational require- 
ments of four to six years’ college 
work as in other professions ; and all 
you have to invest is your time and 
intelligence. You literally learn a 
good profession while earning a good 
living, and the established collection 
salary on your debit is the balance- 
wheel that keeps your bills paid 
while you are learning to make a lot 
more money through increased skill 
in selling. 

Next, let’s consider your pros- 
pective market and analyze the 
history book you carry around with 
you, which is commonly called your 
collection book. In it are listed from 
one to several hundred happy, 
satisfied policy-owners who like your 
company, its good service, and who 
accept you as a friend on face value 


at the first introduction. So you 
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have several hundred friendly clients, 
any number of whom can and will 
“bird-dog” for you and point out 
prospective business if you only 
cultivate their friendship and show 
appreciation for their assistance, 
Then there are always among your 
established debit clients new births, 
new marriages, new jobs, neighbors 
moving in, and dozens of other life 
insurance situations that spell sales 
for you if you have cultivated the 
friendship of your debit. 

Ours is not a one-sale business; 
it is the repeat sales in the old homes 
and among their contacts _ that 
pyramid your results. Look at your 
history book again. For every family 
premium of $1.00 or more weekly on 
which the policies were all issued on 
one date, you will find ten or more 
where the first sale was under 50c 
weekly and the business has been 
increased by successive sales on two, 
three, or five different dates. So 
don't belittle that dime application 
on a baby in a new home. It may 
grow up to $1.00 weekly and $10,- 
000 ordinary business sooner than 
you think. 


One of the hardest things the 
strictly ordinary agent ever has to do 
is to keep himself working regularly ; 
in other words, time control. Your 
debit automatically starts you on 
time, keeps you working, throws you 
in contact with people, and gives you 
a track to run on. For the debit man 
who wants to work, time control is 
not a problem. 

Are you ambitious, do you want 
to get ahead, have you said to your- 
self, “I am content to learn my pro- 
fession from the ground up on a 
debit, but I have no intention of 
carrying a collection book the rest 
of my life?” Just look around you, 
probably in the official family of your 
own company and certainly in 
hundreds of other cases, and you will 
find a man—a really big man—an 
agency director, vice-president or 
president of his company who 
twenty, fifteen, or even as little as 
ten years ago started on a debit and 
now he is at the top. How did he 
get there—was it seniority, did he 
marry the boss’s daughter, was it a 
college degree? Usually, the answer 
is simple: he mastered the techniques 
of the job at hand by study and 
work and did a superbly good job, 

(Continued on page 76) 
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F' MR the title of my talk I'd 
planned to use “The Women’s 
Market Has the New Look.” But 
so many commentators seemed to 
think that today’s fashions look like 
something Omar the Tentmaker 
dreamed up. So I was afraid that 
if 1 used this title, the Women’s 
Market would have one strike 
against it from the start. But just 
before I left Philadelphia a salesgirl 
in one of the swank women’s shops 
told me their staff had been in- 
structed immediately to discontinue 
using the term, “new look.” Instead 
they were told to refer to “the soft, 
the feminine, the alluring look.”” So 
maybe I can win friends and influ- 
ence people in favor of the women’s 
market if I say that during the years 
that women’s fashions have changed 
from middy blouses to “midriffs,” 
the women’s market grown 
equally more “alluring.” 


has 


Effect of War 


Up until the time of the War, 
the attitude toward the women’s 
market on the part of a good many 
people in the business was a good 
deal like that of a little girl who 
received a pin cushion as a Christ- 
mas gift from her aunt and made 
the columns of the New Yorker by 
writing this acknowledgment : “Dear 
Aunt Margaret: Thank you for my 
Christmas present. I wanted a pin 
cushion but not very much.” We 
realized that women were buying 
about 20% of the policies sold and 
we wanted to increase this percent- 
but “not very much.” But 
when, during the War years, sales 
to women zoomed up to over a third 
of the policies sold and 18% of the 
volume, we began to hear a lot about 
the importance of the women’s mar- 
ket. Since the War, with the return 
of the armed forces, the percentage 


age 


of policies bought by women is run 
ning at about 3 billions a year which 
is the all-time high record, 
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by MARY F. BARBER, 
Assistant Vice President 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


Whether you hold to the theory 
that markets are created by numbers 
of people, or dollars of income or 
existing needs, there can be little 
question that when a lot of people 
have a definite need for a product 
and, also, have the money to buy it, 
a worth-while market exists. So 
let’s look at the way the women’s 
market checks on these three counts. 


Nail Polish 


While, as was to be expected, the 
number of women employed showed 
a drop after V-J Day, the present 
upward trend tends to support the 
accuracy of predictions that by 1950, 
barring serious economic disturb- 
ances in this country, one out of 
every three women over 14 years 
of age will have a job. Moreover, 
according to Newsweek, a Berkely, 
California, applicant’s comment sums 
up the ‘woman worker's post-war 
mood. “I was willing to work in a 
factory during the War years,” she 
writes, “but I want a job where I 
can wear nail polish from now on.” 

When women comprise between 
1% to % of the people employed in 
this country we can pretty well take 
for granted that there are a lot of 
people in what Newsweek terms this 
“Nail Polish Brigade.” What's 
more they are earning a lot of money. 

You don’t have to do any dusty- 
volume research to find that, as far 
as salaries go, women in general 
don’t stand check-to-check with men. 
That's one big reason why women 
are buying '4 of the policies sold 
today but purchasing only about 
1/10 of the total volume of insur 
ance. 

On the other hand, if you don’t 
believe that the young business girl 
with 52 pay checks a year is a very 


carefully coddled customer today 


just go into a moderate priced dress 
shop and you'll find rack after rack 
of teen-age sizes elaborately dis- 
played with maybe a little dark cor- 
ner reserved for a few dismal frocks 
in size 42. I don’t have women’s 
life insurance purchases in all com- 
panies broken down into age groups 
but, in our Company, girls in the 
15-29 age group purchased a little 
more than half the number of poli- 
cies and just a little less than half 
the volume of insurance our Com- 
pany sold to women in 1946. 

In other words, smart working 
girls are no longer waiting for 
Heaven to protect them. They are 
protecting themselves and are doing 
it in a pretty big way. Moreover, as 
they step up the business ladder, 
their incomes run into some fancy 
figures. 


Few Top Salaries 


There aren't too many women 
whose salaries are reported by the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion as being above the $100,000 
level—such as that of Dorothy 
Shaver, the head of Lord & Taylor, 
who received $110,000 in 1946. But 
we don’t need SEC or Income Tax 
Reports to tell us that a lot of women 
are earning a lot of money when 
the Association of Bank Women re- 
ports that 5,636 women are engaged 
in executive positions in banks ot 
when newspaper articles are con- 
stantly telling us of outstanding 
achievements such as that of the 21- 
year-old girl who was named re 
cently as the co-inventor of the new 
plastic glue. 

The earnings of 
sponsible positions today aren't 
“hay’’—and, in most they 
aren't pin money either. 

According to a report made to 
the Secretary of Labor, 92% of the 
women work for the same reason as 
most men work; that 1s, 
because they have to, 


women in re 


Cases 


thev work 


(Continued on the next page) 








Women's Market—Continued 


Eighty-four in every 100 had to 
support themselves and sometimes 
dependents. 


Eight in every 100 had other im- 
portant uses for their earnings 
such as paying debts, buying a 
home or paying for their chil- 
dren’s education. 


I don’t have any statistics to quote 
but it has been my observation that 
women are just as anxious as men 
that their daughters should get their 
education at Wellesley rather than 
Woolworth’s and their sons perhaps 
at Denver University instead of a 
department store basement. 

A publication as authoritative as 
“Time” magazine says that some 
men, every time they O.K. an ad- 
vertising schedule, commit a mental 
“Feminectomy.” That is, they saw 
a woman in half by not realizing 
that a woman can be “skilled with 
a skillet” and still know the names 
and numbers of the U. N. delegates. 
You can decide for yourselves 


whether you agree with Time as far 
as insurance advertising schedules 
are concerned. But aren’t we in- 
clined to do this sawing in half on 
a wholesale basis as far as the 
women’s market is concerned? We 
mentally divide the feminine popu- 
lation into career girls and house- 
wives, forgetting that reports from 
the U. S. Women’s Bureau indicate 
that there are about as many married 
women as single women in the pres- 
ent labor force. On the other hand, 
the New York Women’s Counsel, 
appointed by Governor Dewey to 
study present conditions reports that 
5 million families in this country 
are dependent on women workers, 
that is, when the traditional “man 
of the family” was a woman. 


Changing Family 


These figures add up to the fact 
that today’s economic and living 
conditions, modern household ap- 
pliances and the place women now 
take in the world of affairs are 
changing the American family por- 
trait. The U. S. Women’s Bureau, 





I understand, is making a study to 
find out what it means to the nation 
to have so many married women 
who have a double job and financial 
responsibilities. But we don’t have 
to make studies to find out that for 
the insurance business it means a 
greatly enlarged women’s market. 

Please don’t think I’m minimiz- 
ing the importance of two large seg- 
ments of the women’s market— 
business girls and homemakers— 
when I say we can’t just saw the 
feminine market in half. 

The fact that a career girl has 
no one dependent on her today 
means that she has no one to depend 
on in old age and, therefore, has a 
definite need for insurance. 

Also, no matter what magazines 
we read, we see an increasing reali- 
zation of the financial values of the 
homemaker’s activities. Maybe you 
read a feature article in Life recently 
which contained a husband’s esti- 
mate that if he had to pay outsiders 
at current rates to take over his 
wife’s duties as laundress, cook, ex- 
pert nurse-governess, seamstress and 
housemaid, his payroll would run 
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Insurance In Force 


“Now Here’s Really 
Something!” 


‘Just study this Guarantee Mutual Life progress chart. Only 
one thing can account for such steady, consistent progress, — 
that’s a happy combination of a prosperous, contented sales- 
force backed by an alert, progressive management.” 


“We've always wanted to be associated with such a company. 
Let’s see what they can offer us!” 
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SAYS MRS. W. J. BATEMAN 
TARBORO, N. C. 


“Bill never overlooks an opportunity to 
practice his marksmanship. I frequently 
tease him about ‘living, eating and sleeping’ 
with his favorite 22 cal. target rifle. 


“T remember well two ‘sure-shots’ Bill made 
that have been high spots in our lives. They 
occurred when he decided to become a life 
insurance salesman and chose Minnesota 
Mutual as the company he would represent. 
That was twenty years ago. 


“Bill’s success in selling was almost instan- 





life insurance and the company’s exclusive 
Organized Sales Plan. In 1942 he was named 
General Agent at Tarboro. 


“So, we are a twenty year old Minnesota 
Mutual family with every prospect of mak- 
ing the Bateman Agency a continuing insti- 
tution with the company.” 


Seen ews ee eee es eee ee ee ewe ee ew ee eee 


g THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY § 
g Saint Paul |, Minnesota 


' 
8! want to know how Bill Bateman does it. | may be inter- & 


taneous, for he had the equipment he needed 
—tremendous personal energy, a belief in 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


around $10,000 a year. Or maybe 
you saw the estimate of the pro- 
fessor of agricultural economics at 
the University of Minnesota, plac- 
ing the value of a farmer’s wife at 
$69,000 a year—and what’s more 
[ understand there have been farm- 
ers’ wives who have vociferously 
objected to this low value. In any 
case, not only is there an increased 
appreciation of the financial values 
of the homemaker’s activities but 
modern living conditions increase 
the need for insurance on her life. 
A few generations ago, there was 
usually a maiden aunt who could 
step in to run the house if a family 
of children were left without their 
mother. Today the maiden aunt is 
usually running an addressograph 
machine or a trolley car or perhaps 
her own business. 


Doubled 


At the present time about 3% of 
the women who are working own 
or manage their own business—the 
number having doubled in the short 
period between 1940 and 1947. And 
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whether it’s a large restaurant chain 
where there are key persons in the 
business or maybe a decorating shop 
around the corner where one woman 
has artistic and the other sales abil- 
ity, we can pretty well take for 
granted that the need for business 
insurance is quite independent of 
sex, 

The same statement holds true 
in the case of insurance to pay in- 
heritance taxes, the field of taxes 
being one place where women are 
definitely on the same footing as 
men. 

This time of the year, of course, 
is the open season for annual re- 
ports and any number of big corpo- 
rations such as U. S. Steel, Standard 
Oil of Indiana,* Santa Fe Railroad 
and a lot of others have taken great 
care to point out that at least half 
of their stockholders are women. 
Whether these women bought the 
securities themselves or whether they 
didn't, they are caught in the squeeze 
between high taxes and low interest 
rates and they need insurance to 
protect their estates. 


* More than half.— Editors. 


ested. No obligation to me, of course. ' 
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Even though a lot of women need 
a lot of insurance and have a lot of 
money to buy it, I’m not trying to 
paint the women’s market as a rosy 
Utopia “where every prospect 
pleases and only man is vile!” 

Admittedly the average policy 
bought by women is smaller—much 
smaller than the average policy 
bought by men. 


Problems 


Then, in writing insurance on the 
lives of women, because of the com- 
panies’ experience, you run up 
against restrictions which don’t ap- 
ply to men. And, according to one 
Actuary, at least, women themselves 
present some hurdles. 

“Women cause us all sorts of 
problems,” he says. ‘‘First, when a 
girl is 15 years old, she says she is 
19; when she is 20, she says she is 
19. When she is 30, she says she 
is 29. In a recent survey by a large 
life insurance company, it was found 
that the 10 best years of a woman's 
life are between the ages of 28 and 
20.” 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Women's Market—Continued 


Then, too, a good many women 
not only don’t speak but don’t un- 
derstand and don’t think in the 
language of business. Agents tell 
us, Mrs. B. N. Kidd, Vice 
President of a well-known adver- 
tising firm, that it is the very devil 
to sell a woman an adequate insur- 
ance program—not because she isn’t 


Says 


a good financial manager, for a 
woman can frequently give the 


graspingest miser lessons in thrift— 
but because the expression “she 
thinks like a man” is a reflection of 
the fact that women’s minds often 
don't follow the trend that an in- 
surance man, accustomed to dealing 
with men, expects them to take. 

At the same time, there are com- 
pensating advantages. 


1. Women live longer than men— 
as you ve probably explained to 
every woman to whom you 
have sold an annuity. The 
average length of life for white 
females in the U. S. has 
reached the figure of 69% 
vears, just a fraction under the 
Biblical “three score and ten,” 
while that for white men is 
6414 years. 


surance under which premium 
payments stop at a definite age. 
For instance, in 1946, women 
bought about a quarter of the 
total number of policies our 
company sold but they bought 
about 40% of the Retirement 
Income and Endowment poli- 
cies. 


aT 


3. Then, too, because women are 
newcomers in the business 
world, there is likely to be less 


competition. During the war 
a lot of women advanced to 


important positions without 
much fanfare. But you and I 
both know that the potential 
value of these promotions, in- 
surance-wise, didn’t get the 
same attention as usually ac- 
companies important steps up 
the financial ladder that are 
made by men. 


Needs Somewhat Similar 


Glamour Magazine for January 
gave a brief picture of the part 
played by women in fields such as 
social service, engineering, medicine, 
library work, education, architecture, 
research work, law, real estate and 
other fields with potential present- 
day earnings. The article was writ- 











2. If the records of our company _ ten to bring to the attention of career 
are typical, and I think they — girls existing opportunities. In addi- 
are, women tend to buy the tion, it gave an extremely attractive 
higher premium forms of in- picture of the women’s market. 
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When talking about the opp 
tunities the women’s market ppd 
sents, the last thing I want to ¢ 
is to picture it as a special field q 
operations with a high wall aroun 
it which separates it from masculin 
preserves. 

The fact that, under present-da 
conditions, the insurance needs 4 
men don’t have to be put in separatf 
compartments is illustrated by som 
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ing 


life 


he close 


rer : id is ¢ 
test advertising our Company hag" tat 
“ : é oe : a sent 
done in the New York Times during * ae 
z B hiectio 

the past few weeks. On Januarg’”! 


llth, we ran a retirement incom, 
advertisement specifically directed t 
men and of the total replies—ove 
a tenth were from women. Ther! 
last week, we ran a very similar re 
tirement income advertisement spe 
cifically directed to women and ¢ 
the replies received, before I lef 
Philadelphia, about a third wer 
from men. 








You and I both know there ar 
very few successful women under 
writers who don’t write a substan 
tial proportion of policies on_ th 
lives of men while one of our suc! 
cessful masculine — underwriters 
stated he wanted to give his assoc. 
ates some advice that wasn’t usuall; 
given by parents, general agents oj 
spiritual advisers; his advice wa 
“start chasing women.” This advice 
based the fact that eve 
though women’s earnings are not of 
a level with those of men, the in- 
crease during recent years has been 
proportionately greater. 


was on 


During the War, we pointed t 
the fact that well over a third of 
the number of policies were bought 
by women—this business accounting 
for almost a fifth of the total volume 
But when we translate this par 
ticular fraction into billions of dob 
lars, you'll realize that life insurance 
wouldn't have been able to sing very 
loud in the chorus of business show 
ing wartime gains in annual sales 
if it hadn’t been for the substantial 
volume of women’s purchases. Ir 
the post-war years women’s pur 
chases can make an equally inr 
portant contribution not only to the 
life but to the 
security of American families if we 


insurance business 


are alert to the opportunities exist 
ing in the women’s market, 
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he close begins with the approach 
nd is continued on through the 
yesentation and the answering of 
Pdjections. Therefore, to describe 
as I view it, it is necessary 
or me to state both my philosophy 
f selling and my methods of opera- 
tion. 
You remember the salesman who 
was such an expert that he could 
sell anything. In fact he was 
good he sold a refrigerator to an 
eskimo, Perhaps all of us have 
wished that we were that good, but 
have you ever wondered what Mrs. 
Eskimo said when her husband 
brought home the refrigerator? 
\fter she got through with him, do 
you suppose that he ever recom- 
mended the salesman to a friend, or 
that Mrs. Eskimo ever said a good 
word about him? Wouldn't the 
salesman have been infinitely better 
off if he had sold the Eskimo some- 
thing that he really needed, some- 
thing that would give him pride and 
satisfaction in ownership ? 


The close 


\ 


so 


1 have heard some salesmen say 
that they didn’t care what the buyer 
thought about them, just as long as 
they bought. That has never been 
my philosophy, but rather | am con- 
stantly trying to build a clientele of 
men .and women who have con- 
oie in me, in what I have to sell, 
and who look upon their 
friend. In other words, I would 
rather have my friends than to have 
their However, | have 
found that I can have both if I go 
after the business purely on a busi 
All my family know 
that they are not welcome when | 
am going to a home to talk business, 
even though the prospect is a very 
good friend of the family. I want 
my friends to feel that they are buy 
ing from me because they feel that 
| will give them just a bit more 
information and help than the other 
fellow would. They are not buying 
from me beeause of the personal 


me as 
business. 


ness basis. 


relationship alone, 
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Hh FINE ART OF 


matter of 
concentration. You are what you 
set out to be. If you want to build 
a clientele made up of folks who are, 
or who will become your friends, 
you can do it. The proof of what 
you want is what you get. Re- 
member, each of us is endowed with 
two ends: one to think with and the 
other to sit with. Our success de- 
pends pretty largely upon which end 
we use: heads we win, tails we lose. 

Too many people itch for what 
they want without scratching for it. 


Success is simply a 


Must Merit Prospect's Confidence 


Early in my life insurance career 
I came to the conclusion that | was 
no salesman as that word is usually 
understood. I became convinced of 
this in my first year in the business 
after trying one-interview selling. 
One of the most bitter experiences 
1 had was when a young nineteen 
year-old = man let 
deliver the policy. This man barred 
the doorway and said that he wanted 
to have nothing to do with me or 
my He wanted to 
know why it was necessary for me 


refused to me 


company, also 
to ask personal questions about him 
at his place of business. Even when 
1 explained that everyone buying 
life insurance is inspected, he was 


still not convinced and refused to 
let me in his home. [Eventually | 
awoke to the truth that the real 


reason, and about the only reason, 


1 failed to deliver the poley was 









by VERNON BOND, C.L.U. 
Cleveland Agency, Equitable of lowa 


because the young man had no con- 
fidence in me! (By the way, this 
isn't the end of this true story. In 
less than a year this young man was 
in an automobile accident wherein 
he was disabled so that speech was 
almost impossible. Yes, there was 
waiver of premium if disabled on 
the policy he refused to accept. ) 

That first vear in the business was 
also hectic because some policies 
When 
1 tried to restore them I found the 
same lack of confidence. Can any 
of you remember when people used 
to ask, “How long have you been in 
the business?” 1 wonder why they 
did that! 


lapsed for no good reason. 


Something was wrong, and | 
assumed it must be me. | asked 
myself how | would want to be 


treated if | were the prospect. This 
brought me to the following con 
clusions: First, if 1 the 
prospect, | would want. sufficient 
information to permit me to make 
an intelligent decision ; and secondly, 
1 would want time to think it over. 


were 


Programming Paves Way 


These two conclusions led me to 
program selling and written pro 
posals, Program selling 
time and 
mntormation 
requires me to concentrate upon the 
individual 


| know ot 


requires 
to 
Programming 


its whole purpose ts 


give 
prospect and his needs 


no better wav to make 


\ 
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"Closing''"—Continued 


a friend of a prospect than by this 
method. But when you program, 
be sure to do a bang-up job of it. 
Every time I have tried to shorten 
the process by doing programming 
in one interview it has led to trouble. 
This is why I am not sympathetic 
with gadgets of the slide-rule type 
that are supposed to help you 
analyze the man’s insurance needs 
on the spot. 


There must be full information, 
and some time should elapse between 
the fact finding interview and the 
second interview. Most men do not 
want to make decisions involving 
a lot of money on the spur of the 
moment. They want time to think 
about it. Hence, if I, as the under- 
writer, insist upon a decision before 
my prospect has had time to think 
the matter through, in self-defense 
he must say “NO!” 

Give the prospect time to think 





L. A. Breskin 
PRESIDENT 


STERLING 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


has been told.. 


fit every need and every pocketbook. 


agent or slate agent. 








Told over and over again that Sterling has the best general agent’s proposi- 
tion in the business. Insurance executives, general agents, personal producers 
—all say—“It doesn’t sound reasonable. We don’t see how Sterling can issue 
such liberal policies and pay such liberal commissions to a general agent. 
And then, on top of that, give that kind of cooperation!” 


The answer is—we are doing just that— 


The other day, one of the executives of one of the topmost health and 
accident companies in the world sat at my desk and said—“Your proposition 
is not good, it is ridiculously good! You're in a position to get the best 


men in the United States to come with Sterling.” 


That's exactly what we want—top men! To those who can qualify as having 
the experience and the ability to build a general agency, we offer a franchise 
seldom equalled in the insurance business. Not everybody can be a success- 
ful general agent. WE WANT QUALITY—NOT QUANTITY! 
consider any man who is not thoroughly experienced in the business. Our 
franchise is not available unless the man is an already proven success and 
wants the greater success that Sterling offers. 


We have at this moment valuable territory, covering either an entire state or 
substantial parte of a state, to develop in the sale of Sterling's Health and 
Accident policies, Hospitalization, Doctor's Bills coverage, and all forms of 
life insurance. We have created highly salable packaged units 


We are now if Ilinois, lowa, Missouri, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, Virginia, 
Weet Virginia, California, Washington and Oregon. 
these states and you think you are the man to whom we may offer a franchise 

“ridiculously good,” if you please 
letter and tell me why you are one of the men Sterling wants as a general 
Anything you tell me will be held in strictest confidence. 


make it known to me. 






STERLING INSURANCE COMPANY 


737 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


We will not 


policies to 


If you live in any of 


Write me a 


PRESIDEN’ 
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and talk! The more he thinks apfifter this 
talks about life insurance and jfbyiet. Let 
relation to his financial problems 
closer he is to buying. When yog 1; there 
give a man time to think his prof <ume th 
lem through you have put the matte tart comy 
up to him. After all, isn’t it hfs ning 
problem, not yours? It is his monefiyy ould 
not yours; and it is his family, nb iain ant 
your family. Why shouldn’t he doy iim 
some worrying about it? I repeal. «jhat 
give him a chance to think andi. «7 or’, 
he is the right sort, he will come wl jjondar 
with the right answer. If I havbii. for | 
built up confidence and prestige, hh tandby, 
will turn to me for help in solvingoyid yc 
his own problem. That is the kinf,ood one 
of close I constantly strive for. 
believe in the simple, natural, auto 
matic close, which comes as a direc 
result of doing preliminary wor 
correctly. In other words, let the 
close themselves. 

But human nature, being what i#ieeling « 
is, decrees that not all closes wilftrying t 
or can be automatic or natural, Ielready 
is necessary for the underwriter tgto be re 
help the prospect come to a decisionf Secon 
Good selling persuades and con§my atti 
vinces, but good closing finds oulfpapers i 
why the prospect does not buy, and§peLt, 
then finds the way to remove thearticle 
obstacle. 


f he has | 
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Helping the Prospect to Decide 


ness 1S 
There are several ways to helpptaire. 
the prospect come to a decision his job 
When I think the time is correct tquesto 
close I dismiss everything else fronglittle as 
my mind. Because of my knowledge. 
of the prospect, and because of thecontrol 
written proposal in front of us, ]} Thir 
know about what obstacles will havejanswer 
to be overcome. | have already soldjanswer 
myself on one or two solutions offobjecti 
his particular case. To me, this isfafford 
most important, because | cannotfnever 
ask anyone to do something I don’tffeel tl 
believe in myself, and wouldn't bejBut, if 
willing to do if | were in thefhe can 
prospect’s shoes. The golden rule isfhim h 
still golden. 
Now how can | help the prospect 
come to oa l‘irst, [ can 
briefly financial 
picture we probably have 
1 can show by the 
use of colored charts how he stands 
and how his financial pieture will 
be improved if he does decide to buy. 
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News 


Mter this has been done, I keep 
uiet. Let him make the next move. 
fhe has objections, he will tell me. 
If there are none at this point, I 
ssume that he is ready to buy and 
tart completing the application, be- 
inning with such questions as, 
‘Would you want to pay the pre- 
nium annually, or would a monthly 
bremium be easier for a while?” 
ir “What is your wife’s first name?” 
r “Let’s look at your premium 
alendar and see when is the best 
time for this to come due.” The old 
tandby, “Which one of our doctors 
vould you rather go to see?” is a 
sood one. 


Reassurance 


All these questions help to lead 
into a natural close. There is no 
feeling of pressure. I am merely 
rying to help him do something he 
already wants to do, but he wants 
to be reassured. 

Second, I can be professional in 
my attitude by having all closing 
papers in order. HUGH BELL (H. Ss. 
BELL, C.L.U., GA, Seattle), in an 
article printed last spring, calls it 
“mechanical smoothness.” This is 
very important because the clumsy 
or awkward handling of papers may 
ruin the close. One of the easiest 
forms to use for mechanical smooth- 
ness is the occupational question- 
naire. Everyone likes to talk about 
his job or occupation and will answer 
questions freely about it. Say as 
little as necessary and in a calm even 
tone. Sure, you are excited, but 
control yourself. 

Third, 
answer 
answer 


if there are objections, 
them quickly, but really 
them. The most common 
objection, of course, is, “J can’t 
afford it.” In the first place, I 
never present a proposal which | 
feel the cannot afford. 
But, if the prospect really believes 
he can’t, then it is my job to show 
him how it For in- 
stance, when | talk to young married 
people, T give them a calendar bank 
to save 10 or 25 cents a day. 
young people really don’t know 
whether they can afford the extra 
outlay or not. ‘To keep the calendar 
up to date they will have to 
10 or 25 cents a day 
they 


prospect 


can be done. 


These 


Save 
By this method 
to themselves 


can prove , and 
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$85,526,708.36 — 
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Death Claims Reported, no proofs, incl. $50,000 Reserve for not reported .... 207, 306.40 
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Additional Funds for Protection of Policyholders ............6560000e0s000s 4,768, 893.67 
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Contingency Reserve for Participating Business written since 
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Unassigned Funds— | 
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Insurance in Force December 31, 


BANKERS LIFE 
Insurance Company of NEBRASKA 








$ 37,892,106.60 
23,641,803.51 
217,994,380.98 
2,685,640. 11 
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incidentally to me, that can 
afford the insurance. 

Fourth, one of the most valuable 
contributions to life insurance selling 
and particularly the close was that 
developed by William H, 
general agent of the New England 
Mutual in He points 
out that the prospect's mind is con 
stantly swinging back and forth like 
a pendulum from the negative to the 
positive, from the “yes” to the “no” 
about your proposition, Sometimes 
his mind will even swing away trom 


they 


Beers, 


Rochester. 


the proposition to other things of 
interest and then back, 
this negative-positive we 
should give a man at least five op 
portunities to buy. Why 
he Merely 


such persistency gives the prospect a 


, 
Because ot 
SW ing, 


should we 
persistent ; because 
chance to make his negative swings 
and come back to the positive 

Be patient. Remember this finan 
cial deal is perhaps the largest: one 
the has 


prospect ever considered 
Hle may sav, “Noe,” not because he 
(¢ ontinued on the next page) 





"Closing'"—Continued 


means it, but because he is really 
begging you to convince him that he 
should buy. This is no time to prove 
to the prospect how smart we think 
we are. Franklin said at one time, 
“People are generally persuaded 
better by reasons that they them- 
selves discover.” Give him ideas to 
think about that will allow him to 
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These figures evidence 
greater usefulness and increased 
strength for the protection of Life 
of Virginia policy owners. 

As of December 31, 1947 


Insurance in Force 
$1,039,192,368 


Assets 
$202,692,565.64 
Policy Reserves 

$174,839,965 
Other Liabilities 
$4,676,640.82 


Capital, Surplus, & 
Contingency Reserves 
$23,175,959.82 





Insurance Company 
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VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 
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make the discovery, then he will feel 
he bought the insurance, it wasn't 
sold to him. 

Fifth, in the close the underwriter 
must be alert. Don’t be like the 
forgetful professor who wrote to his 
girl friend, 

“Dear Claire: I do hope you will 
forgive me, but I am getting so 
forgetful. I proposed to you last 
night, but I really forget whether 
you said, ‘yes’ or ‘no.’”’ 

She replied, 

“Dear Will: So glad to hear from 
you. I knew I said ‘no’ to someone 
last night, but I had forgotten who 
it was.” 


Why | Like Prepaid Business 


Eighty-two per cent of my cases 
are prepaid. I have always been 
dumb enough to believe that if a 
person wants something he should 
pay for it. The work I have done 
previously sets the stage very natu- 
rally for asking for the money. The 
easiest and most logical time to 
secure payment is at the time of the 
application. You have to ask for 
the money eventually, so why not 
now. In fact, the sale is not com- 
plete until payment is made. Some- 
times I tell the prospect that there is 
nothing to be gained by waiting; 
that he is only kidding himself by 
waiting. It isn’t unusual for the 
prospect to get up and get the money 
even before the application has been 
started. He has had the written 
proposal with all the figures for 
several days, so he knows what it 
will cost. The attitude of the under- 
writer is the cue for the prospect to 
pay or not to pay. 

I know this subject is controver- 
sial. I also know underwriters, and 
better ones than I, who sell the 
medical, get the policy, then sell the 
case. Such salesmen usually do not 
use the program method. They feel 
that one interview should be enough 
to discover the need, induce the 
prospect to have a medical examina- 
tion to see if he can get insurance, 
and then deliver the policy. Often 
there is no decision made about the 
type of contract or premium cost. 
Of course, prepayment cannot be 
made under such circumstances. I 
have no quarrel with this kind of 
salesman, but of course his ratio of 
prepaid cases would be low. 


There are certain definite advay 
tages to the prospect in prepayment 
First, you owe it to the prospect anf 
his family to give him the protectig 
just as soon as he can get j 
Second, you eliminate confusion j 
the prospect’s mind. It isn’t pog 
sible for the prospect to worry abo 
the fact that he should have bough 
it from some other agent, nor wil 
he listen to a competitor of your 
when the case is prepaid. It is 
strange how it gets around when ; 
fellow is buying insurance. Th 
first question always asked by ; 
competing agent is, “Has it bee 
paid for?” The prospect canno 
become confused by a new sale 
story because he won't listen to it 
Third, prepayment avoids the chancg 
of sickness or accident occurrin 
between the time of application an¢ 
delivery, making it impossible t 
deliver the policy. Did you eve 
have something like that happen’ 
It did once to me and the prospect 
wasn’t very happy about it. 

From the agent’s standpoint, 
there are also certain definite ad: 
vantages in prepayment of pre. 
miums. First, as has been stated 
before, it is the easiest and most 
logical time for prepayment. Sec- 
ond, of course, we wish to eliminate 
competition as nearly as_ possible 
In the very near future, competition 
is going to be strong again. Third! 
did any of you ever have trouble 
getting a man to go to the examiner! 
He'll do it faster and with less 
trouble to you if the case has been 
prepaid. Fourth, if the case has 
been prepaid the agent is free from 
worry, and can feel free to approach 
new prospects. There is nothing 
more the underwriter needs to do. 
The life underwriter’s greatest asset 
is time which may be used in making 
presentations to new people. He 
doesn’t want to waste time wonder- 
ing if he can deliver the policy 
within 60 days of its mailing date 
from the Home Office. Fifth, pre- 
paid cases stay on the books better. 
Over the past ten years, 90 per 
cent of my lapsed policies were not 
prepaid. My lapse ratio immedi- 
ately improved after I decided years 
ago to follow the procedure I have 
outlined today. That to me is the 
final proof. The business that stays 
is the business that prepays. 


—From the Equiowa 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 
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Construction of lowa Statute Estop- 

ping Insurance Company Where 

Insured Is Examined by Company 
Physician 


FEW states, including lowa, 

have statutes providing that in 
any case where the medical exam- 
iner or physician acting as such, of 
a life insurance company, issues a 
certificate of health or declares the 
applicant a fit subject for insurance, 
or so reports to the company or as- 
sociation or its agents under the 
rules and regulations of the com- 
pany, the insurance company is 
thereby estopped from setting up in 
defense of an action on such policy 
or certificate that the insured was 
not in the condition of health re- 
quired by the policy at the time of 
the issuance and delivery thereof, 
unless it was procured by or through 
the fraud or deceit of the insured. 
Similar statutes are to be found in 
South Dakota, Wisconsin and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Sometime prior to January 22, 
1943, the insured, then about eighteen 
years of age, enlisted in the navy. 
Shortly thereafter he was examined 
by a naval medical examiner and 
his condition diagnosed as “Tuber- 
culosis Pulmonary Chronic Active. 
#1103 incipient.” He was dis- 
charged from the Navy as not physi- 
cally qualified for enlistment about 
February 1st, and on March 4th and 
llth signed parts “A” and “B” 
respectively of the application for 
life insurance in Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. The _ policy 
was issued. A copy of the applica- 
tion was attached to the policy and 
made a part thereof. In it insured 
represented that he had never had 
any ailment or disease of the lungs. 
In connection with his discharge 
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from the Navy the insured had 
signed a certificate to the effect that 
tuberculosis pre-existed his enlist- 
ment in the Navy. After the appli- 
cation on March 11, 1943, the in- 
sured was given a complete physical 
examination by the company’s medi- 
cal examiner, who found no evidence 
of disease or impairment of the lungs 
and so reported. The insured did 
not die of tuberculosis but was killed 
in a motorcycle accident. Upon the 
trial of the suit brought by his bene- 
ficiary, it was sought to be proved 
that he had had tuberculosis by in- 
troducing the deposition of a naval 
medical officer. 

The Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
held that the question whether or not 
the insured had tuberculosis was a 
question that should have been sub- 
mitted to the jury, and for failure 
to submit that question to the jury, 
the case was reversed and remanded 
for a new trial. It is implied in the 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


court’s opinion that if the insured 
fraudulently withheld information 
from the company and the medical 
examiner, the statute will not make 
the company liable under the policy. 
Thomas P. Jespersen, et al. vs. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 251 Wis. 1, 27 N. W. (2d) 
775, 172 A.L.R. 139. 


Lapsed Policy Held Proper Basis for 
Claim of Total Disability 


The Scranton Life Insurance 
Company issued a policy of insur- 
ance on the life of Thomas Joseph 
Howley. The premiums were paid 
by cash or by loan note to August 
28, 1940. That premium and the 
indebtedness on the loan note not 
having been paid, the insurance com- 
pany wrote the insured on Septem- 
ber 20, 1940, that the grace period 
of thirty-one days would expire on 
September 28, 1940. On October 4, 
1940, insured went to the company’s 
office and signed another loan note 
for the payment of the premium 
then due and the interest on his pre- 
vious note, and gave a certificate of 
health and an application to rein- 
state the policy if a physical exami- 
nation showed he was in good 
health. He was notified to appear 
before the company’s physician, but 
never appeared. The company again 
wrote the insured that the policy 
was in default for non-payment of 
the premium, and that in accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract, 
the cash surrender value had been 
used to pay the outstanding loan 
and the policy was automatically 
surrendered. Two and a half years 
later, through his attorney, he made 
claim for total disability indemnity. 
The policy contained the usual 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


waiver of premium clause during 
permanent total disability, and pro- 
vided : “In case there shall have been 
delay in making claim for this re- 
lief, to waive, or refund if paid, the 
premium or instalments thereof, if 
any, which may have become due 
during the period of six months 
preceding the receipt, at the Home 
Office of the Company, of such proof 
of permanent total disability.” 


In a majority opinion the court 
held that there was much uncontra- 
dicted testimony, both medical and 
lay, that the insured had been, since 
before the policy became in default 
on August 28, 1940, permanently 
and totally disabled because of head 
injuries received in an automobile 
accident on December 16, 1938. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
reversed the decree of the Court of 
Common Pleas in favor of the in- 
surance company and ordered the 
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JUVENILE INSURANCE = Berkshire’s Port- 
folio of Juvenile Poli- 
cies is outstanding in the Juvenile Market today. 
ULTIMATE AT AGE 1 and RETURN PREMIUM PLANS issued on the 
lives of children from ONE DAY to 14 Years of Age. 
























ULTIMATE 
AT AGE 1* 


Policies provide full coverage 
from date of issue except for 
those written under six months of 
age where the coverage for the first 
policy year is at the rate of $250 for 

each $1000 Sum Insured. 

Policies Available—Endowment at 85, 
Life Paid-up at 50, 30 Pay Life, 20 Pay 
Life, 20 Pay Endowment at 65, 20 
Year Endowment, 15 Year Endow- 
ment and Endowment at 18. 


*Available in New York State at Ages 
5 to 14 inclusive. 

























RETURN 
PREMIUM 


Policies provide for 
full coverage begin- 
ning at age 15. The 
death benefit prior to 
age 15 is the premiums 
paid with interest thereon 
compounded at the rate of 

2%% per annum. 
Policies Available—Life Paid- 
up at 50, 20 pay Life, 20 Pay 
Endowment at 65, 20 Pay Life— 
Cash Benefit and Life Paid-up 
at 18—Cash Benefit. 
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BENEFITS 





Payable to age 25 of the 
insured child. Payor Death 

only and Payor Death or 
Disability Provisions. 


Complete information concerning 
the BERKSHIRE’S JUVENILE 
POLICIES will be furnished upon 
request. 


If you ore a full time Agent of any company 
we solicit your surplus business only. 
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trial court to enter a decree in fa 
of the insured on the ground 
the company will not be permit 

to take advantage of the failure’ 
the insured to make claim whe 

the company itself by its represe 
tions is the cause of his failure 
perform that condition. There is an 
able dissenting opinion by Justig 
Horace Stern, joined in by another 
member of the court. Howley ys, 
Scranton Life Insurance Company, 


357 Pa. 243, 53 A (2d) 613, 178 FILING 
A.L.R. 629. (This case is followed ‘. 
in A.L.R. by an annotation listing ; 2. 
number of similar cases. ) 3 
4. 
STATE LICENSE CHANGES . 
INCE publication of the March e 
edition, the following companies 8. 
have expanded as indicated : College 9. 
Life (Indiana) in Oklahoma; Com- 10. 
mercial Life (Arizona) in Utah; 
Federal Life and Casualty (Mich- FILIN 
igan) in Delaware; Old Republic 11. 
Credit (Ill.) in Rhode Island; 12. 
Pioneer Mutual (North Dakota) in 13. 
Iowa, Montana and South Dakota; 14 
State Mutual (Massachusetts) 
Arkansas; Sterling (Illinois) inf MAC 
California; Union Mutual (Maine) 15 
in New Mexico; United Services 16 


(D.C.) in Hawaii; and Zurich in 17 
California, New Mexico and Rhode 18 
Island. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


American Life Convention Regionals: 
April 15, 16, Wm. Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, . 
Pa., April 20, 21, Hotel Skiruin, Oklahoma | 
City, Okla., May 6, 7, Palace Hotel, San - 
Francisco, Calif. 

American Institute of Actuaries, April 29, 
30, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y. N 

Southern Round Table L.A.A., May 2-4, 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. N 

Actuarial Society of America, May 13, 14, 
Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. N 

Canadian Life Officers, Life Agency Of- 
ficers Section and Life Insurance Advertisers h 
Section of the Association, May 18-20, Ot 
Seigniory Club, Montebello, Quebec. 

Industrial Insurers Conference, May 19-22, 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 

Combination Companies Conference -- 
A.M.A., May 25-27, Seaview Country Club, 
Absecon, N. J. 

National Asso. Insurance Commissioners, 
June 6-10, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phile- A 
delphia, Pa. 

A.L.C. Investment Seminar, June 14-25, Pe 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy, . 
Lake Geneva, Wisc. Fi 

National Assn. Life Underwriters, Sept. 13- Cc 
17, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 

International Claim Assn., Sept. 


Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa. 
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Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 
7 current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. * 
(If you desire information en any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it fer yeu.) 


FILING CABINETS 
Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 

. Stencil 

. Visible 

10. Wooden 


OW ONAUAWH = 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 






































To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
Ne. No. 
No. No. 
Ne. Ne. 
No. Ne. 
Other 
Firm Name 
Attention of 
Position 
Firm Address 
City 
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MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
Addressing 

33. Checkwriting 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 

36. Stapling 

37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
63. Fire Protection 
111. Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 
64. Office Planning 
114. Photocopying 


65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
67. Blank Books 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
70. Envelopes 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
72. Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
74. Paper 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
78. Pencil Sharpeners 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 

. Eradicable Ribbon 

85. Justifier 

86. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 

89. Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
103. Birthday Cards 
105. Bulletin Boards 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
98. First Aid Kits 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
107. Recording Door Lock 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
Machines 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 
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IN-AND-OUT INDICATOR 


HIS new type in-and-out indicator 

panel shows what individuals -are ab- 
sent from their office and when they will 
return. A green signal moving over a 
printed time scale at the right of each 
name indicates in quarter hour periods 
the time the person will return. When he 
is in his office the signal is placed over 
the word “In.” Typed names are easily 
changed and all information is protected 
from dust and dirt by celluloid tubes. 
Manufactured by the Victor Safe and 
Equipment Company in single, duplex or 
triplex panels. 
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To BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


75 Fulton St., New York 7; N. Y. 


Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


[1 In-and-Out Indicator 
Window Filter 
Automatic Adder-Calculator 


Adjustable Radius Chair 


oof 


Low-Priced Duplicator 











WINDOW FILTER 


ONSTRUCTED of polished alumi- 

num, the “Badgaire’ window filter 
aids in combating dust, soot and pollen 
while allowing complete fresh-air ventila- 
tion. Placed in the window, it filters soot 
and dirt from the incoming air and insures 
dust-free fresh air. Manufactured by 
Badgaire, Inc., it is made in seven sizes 
and is adjustable by means of sliding end 
panels so as to fit securely into regular 
and odd-size windows. Five rust-proof 
layers of metal wire and fine mesh catch 
the outdoor grime, while a durable edging 
of rubber makes the “Badgaire” air-tight 
against snow or rain. It may be cleaned 


‘easily and quickly under a hot water tap. 





AUTOMATIC 
ADDER-CALCULATOR 
HE Monroe Calculating Machine 


Company has announced the nev’ com- 
pletely automatic MonroMatic. The ma- 
chine occupies no more space on the 
desk than a letterhead and is light enough 
to be easily carried by a girl. The com- 
pany lists the following fully automatic 
features: Multiplication, division, point- 
ing off of decimals, transfer of figures, 
carriage shifting, carriage tabulation and 
clearance of carriage. 








ADJUSTABLE RADIUS CHAIR 


N ADJUSTABLE radius chair has 

een designed by the Wheeldex Manu- 
facturing Company for use in any cir- 
cular or semi-circular work area. Sug- 
gested users are the operator of a battery 
of office machines, an executive who 
works between a table and a desk or two 
desks or any employee who needs to cover 
a large area without “hiking” his chair 
across the floor. The chair is available in 
posture or executive type seating adjust- 
able to a radius of up to 22 inches and 
finished in black with chromed steel 
radius bar. Other colors and a longer 
radius may be ordered specially. 





LOW-PRICED DUPLICATOR 


OLUMBIA Ribbon and Carbon Manu- 

facturing Company has announced a 
low-priced gelatine-type duplicator suit- 
able for small offices. Easily operated 
without special training, the duplicator 
takes any size form from_ post-card 
dimensions to 814” x 13”. 
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SO YOU CAN DICTATE? 

Most men imagine that they are 
splendid dictators. About one man 
in twenty-five is a good dictator. 

We've devised a simple test be- 
low. If you aren’t mentioned in 
this list of the commonest types of 
Bad Dictators, perhaps you are that 
rare exception—a man who dictates 
well. 


The Staring Dictator 


If you’re this type, you can cure 
yourself with lots of will power. The 
staring dictator is the one who keeps 
staring at the shorthand pad. He 
usually means well—he wants to be 
sure he isn’t going too fast, or 
otherwise he’s helplessly fascinated 
by the sight of shorthand. The re- 
sults of staring can be serious. The 
stenographer feels that she’s got to 
take the whole thing down in short- 
hand, instead of writing every other 
word out. Some shorthand symbols 
can look mighty funny when it’s time 
to transcribe them. So look away, 
boys. Stare out of the window that 
the office manual says the steno- 
grapher shouldn’t stare out of, and 
get your letters back the way you 
like them. 





The Vicarious Stenographer 


This man is a born stenographer 
himself; in his subconscious mind 
he’s itching to change jobs with the 
stenographer. He wants to do all 
the work. He’s the one who says: 
“In reply to your letter comma I 
believe comma when you have seen 
all the simply splendid features of 
our newest Dolly Dimple Dandee- 
Didies comma you will want comma 
definitely comma to reduce your 
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order just received comma for the 
old-type comma De Luxe Dandee- 
Didies and give us a big order for 
the new-type comma Super De Luxe 
Dandee-Didies period and para- 
graph.” 

The stenographer can be in a 
comma—I mean coma—and still 
take and transcribe this man’s dicta- 
tion. If she does too much of it, her 
mind decays. No self-respecting 
stenographer will stay with this type 
of dictator very long. 


The Monster 


This man is the reverse of the 
Born Stenographer. He buzzes for 
a girl and-says “Take a letter to Mr. 
Alan Trout.” The letter will have to 
be retyped later because he doesn’t 
bother to spell “Alan.” Why should 
he have to SPELL for the steno- 
grapher? After all, she takes short- 
hand, doesn’t she? He never hands 
her any previous correspondence so 
she can check any of the names or 
terms. She’sa STENOGRAPHER, 
isn’t she? And he doesn’t give her 
the time or opportunity to ask any 
questions. She took a COURSE and 
applied for a JOB, didn’t she? 

In the middle of a letter he picks 
up a paper on his desk which con- 
tains some technical information to 
be incorporated in the letter. This 
he rattles off as fast as he can read. 
It never occurs to him that if the 
stenographer were fast enough to 
be a court reporter, she’d be making 
a mighty nice SALARY and far 
removed from HIM. 

Enough of him. You can’t be that 
bad. You won’t be if you will re- 
member that shorthand makes a 
stenographer and not a swami. If 
the stenographer is new, don’t be too 





OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


A STENO’S VIEW OF DICTATORS 


sure that she won't be just as fast 
and competent in time as Miss 
Green, who has been with you now 
for 15 years. After she’s been with 
you a week or two, her effciency and 
speed should increase by leaps and 
pothooks. For instance, she’ll prob- 
ably write Dolly Dimple De Luxe 
Dandee-Didies in longhand the first 
time you let her have it. The second 
time she’ll probably try it in short- 
hand just for the heck of it. The 
third time she’ll probably be all set 
with a quick symbol, and after that 
you'll be able to throw didies at her 
at a great rate. 


The Stillborn Dictator 


This is the man who’ sends 
stenographers straight into sanitari- 
ums. He has no idea as yet, when he 
buzzes or bellows for a stenographer 
at 9:10 prompt, just what it is that 
he wants to say. He thinks that 
another living shape in the room 
with him, with a pad and pencil in 
its hand, will tidy up his fuzzy mind 
for him. He is the one who says: 
“Take a letter to Crump & Crump 
... (minutes go by) . . . Gentlemen 
. . . (one minute) . . . No, better 
address it to Mr. Slaughter at Crump 
& Crump I think his first name is 
Axel ... (paper shuffling) ... I 
can’t find the letter . . . better ad- 
dress it to the company and make it 
to Mr. Slaughter’s attention... . 
(satisfied throat clearing) . . . Gen- 
tlemen . . . Thank you for your re- 
cent letter addressed to our Mr. 
Dumm . . . make a copy of this for 
Mr. Dumm ... who has turned your 
letter over to me for attention scratch 
that . . . since our Mr. Sam Strangle 
... of our sales staff scratch that. . . 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Dictators—Continued 


make a copy for Strangle too will 
you ... will be in your territory the 
early part of next week or not later 
than Friday . . . or no just say not 
later than Friday . . . make it not 
later than next Friday I am instruct- 
ing him scratch that . . . asking him 
to call on you and give you or say 
and show you...” 

After an hour of this the stenog- 
rapher begins to feel light in the 


head. When she looks at her note- 
book, she has the feeling that some- 
thing is not what it could be isn’t 
something wrong what could it be is 
amiss somewhere somehow it isn’t 
quite right or am I just hungry oh 
it’s all wrong. 

The trouble with this dictator— 
of course he may be misplaced in the 
didies business in the first place—is 
that he thinks of himself as someone 
who has to “write a letter” instead 
of thinking of himself as having 




















Steadfast in a World of Change 


In today’s high speed world where nothing 
seems to stand still—a confusing world of auto 
telephones, transsonic plane experiments, and 
amazing postwar products for the home— it's 
comforting to observe that underlying human 
nature remains constant. 
for security, a mother’s indomitable love, the 
undying desire of a father to take care of his 
own... these are pillars of the temple of life. 
And life insurance, blind to superficial change, 
puts a foundation under those pillars. 


GIRARD LIFE 


| | INSURANCE COMPANY 


The need of a child 


PHILADELPHIA 








something to communicate (which 
he hasn’t). 


The Mumbler 


This man has an inferiority com- 
plex, and it’s an infectious one. 
After the stenographer has said 
“Pardon me?” .. . “I’m sorry, I 
didn’t hear?” .. . “What was that 
name ?” five or six times in one hour, 
she begins to think that she is losing 
her hearing. She doesn’t want the 
man to know that she is almost stone 
deaf, so she gives up interrupting 
him every few minutes and writes 
down the approximate sounds that 
he is mumbling. Sometimes she can 
figure out what these approximate 
sounds represent. But as days go by, 
she has a harder and harder time 
with her notes. She has lost all con- 
fidence in herself. A hunted look ap- 
pears in her eyes—and the mumbler 
hunts in vain, in her letters, for what 
he actually mumbled. One day she 
hands him a weird-sounding letter 
that she has just transcribed all 
about a “Burlis Station.” He blows 
up and fires the stenographer. If he 
had only spoken up, instead of mum- 
bling, she would have known he was 
talking about a berler station. 


The Wolf 


The bad thing about this dictator 
is not so much that he’s a wolf— 
every office has to have one—but 
that he breaks off his dictation in 
the middle of a letter to pursue his 
wolfing. The stenographer has a 
trapped, pinned-to-the-chair feeling 
because the letter isn’t finished. Also, 
she has the feeling that if she gets up 
from the chair, he may start chasing 
her around the desk. Which he ac- 
tually wouldn't, of course, or 
wouldn’t he? If you’re a wolf, be 
sporting. Don’t take advantage of 
the dictation period. Accost the 
stenographer at her own desk—so 
that she'll have the opportunity to 
say, if she doesn’t like wolves: “Ex- 
cuse me, Ozzie, I think I hear Mil- 
ton buzzing.” 


—Reprinted by permission from Printers Ink. 


“Have you any children, Hr. 
Jones?” 
“Ves, three daughters.” 
“Do they live at home with you ?” 
“No, they’re not married yet.” 
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ORDINARY 


Sound Salesmanship 


HE majority of salesmen on the 

street opine that “money is 
tighter,” “buyers are more hesitant,” 
“business is slower.” Whether these 
opinions are based upon fact or 
fancy makes very little difference so 
far as their effect upon salesmen is 
concerned. Moreover, whether these 
conditions actually exist in the mar- 
ket for life insurance or only in the 
minds of salesmen working in that 
market, much the same _ remedial 
measures are indicated.. If..this 
statement can be.accepted at face 
value then considerable encourage- 
ment should stem therefrom. 

Whenever negatives begin to color 
an agent’s attitude toward his work 
the result is a lessening of effective- 
ness which is real even though pri- 
mary causes may have been fancied 
or imaginary. 

In the present situation we might 
obtain the best results by assuming 
that the above quotations from sales- 
men are facts. Certainly there have 
been plenty of predictions that just 
such conditions would exist. 

What are the remedies? How 
can we as salesmen off-set the slow- 
down in production? Frequently 
considerable light can be shed on a 
problem by attempting to state the 
problem in different ways. This 
method “turns it over” and affords 
more careful examination from all 
sides. 

Instead of saying, “money is 
tighter,” say, “there is less easy 
money.” Change, “buyers are more 
hesitant,” to “less thoughtless spend- 
ing.” “Business is slower” probably 
means that “easy selling is about 
finished.” Actually, instead of all 
these things perhaps we might well 
say, “We are challenged to do a 
better selling job than has been re- 
quired during the past few years.” 
Thus the solution begins to appear. 

Production records in the entire 
life insurance industry proclaim the 
fact that selling during the immedi- 
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by HARRY J. SYPHUS 


ate post-war years has not been diffi- 
cult. During such a period of easy 
selling it is perfectly natural that 
most salesmen allow their methods 
and techniques to decline below 
usual standards of efficiency. Those 
who have permitted the greatest de- 
cline are the first to notice a stiffen- 
ing of resistance to their efforts. 
Others become aware of. it as the 
rising level of sales resistance meets 
the declining level of sales perform- 
ance. It is conceivable, though 
hardly probable, that today’s mar- 
ket is still as “lush” and “easy” as 
it has ever been and that salesman- 





The measure of a man is the esteem he 
enjoys from his contemporaries. As one of 
the outstanding life insurance platform 
speakers, Mr. Syphus has earned an enviable 
reputation among his colleagues. He en- 
tered the business in 1926 as an industrial 
agent; became general agent for the Bene- 
ficial Life in Idaho Falls in 1934; Superin- 
tendent of Agents in 1938 and at his own 
request became home office general agent 
in 1944, the position he now holds. Since 
entering the business he has contributed 
generously of time and effort to local, state 
and the N.A.L.U. Currently he is president 
of the Salt Lake City Association and also 
Committeeman for the Utah State Associa- 
tion of the N.A.L.U. In his spare time he 
averages about $1,000,000 in personal pro- 
duction. 


ship is hitting a new low. A more 
realistic viewpoint will recognize in- 
creasing competition for the buyer’s 
dollars from higher living costs and 
greater availability of goods that 
have for several years been ex- 
tremely scarce. 


As stated at the outset, the action 
called for on our part is the same 
no matter what the cause of our 
present slow-down. We are called 
upon to do a better job of selling. 
That means a return to funda- 
mentals. It means doing a full 
measure of work and doing it regu- 
larly and effectively. It means con- 
cerning ourselves with other men’s 
problems that can be solved through 
life insurance. To do that requires 
prospecting to discover those prob- 
lems. We will find it difficult to 
discover such problems unless we 
understand what those problems are. 

Basically, most men who are 
breadwinners have identical prob- 
lems. They are food, clothing and 
shelter. The problem is the same 
today while the breadwinner lives as 
tomorrow after he dies. His death 
does not create the problem, it only 
brings the problem to more conspicu- 
ous attention. There must be found, 
at once, a new source of income to 
apply to the same old problem. 

There are many other needs for 
life insurance of course and all de- 
serve our careful attention, but the 
fundamental needs are universal and 
none of us need look very long or 
far to discover them. The point of 
this article is that we, as salesmen, 
should return to the basis of selling 
on “needs.” To do so will compel 
improvement over slipshod tech- 
niques that may have unconsciously 
developed during a period of “easy 
selling.” The pay-off is that many 
will discover themselves once more 
in an extremely lucrative market as 
the level of increasing personal effi- 
ciency rises above the level of re- 
sistance in the market. 
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The Home Office Today 


A Quarter Century of Progress 


\ N LITTLE OVER 25 years ago the Provident took an important forward 


( 


’ step. Founded in 1865 as the Provident Life and Trust Company, it 


became in 1922 the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, 
with resulting economies. Its policy-holders became its sole owners, and its bank- 
ing and trust functions were assumed by a separate corporation. 


The following quarter of a century was rocked by successive periods of feverish 
speculation, unprecedented depression, and devastating world war. Notwith- 
standing, this old Philadelphia institution moved forward with noteworthy strides. 


Insurance in force doubled, increas- 
ing from $610 millions in 1922 to 
over a billion and a quarter at the 
end of 1947. Resources quadrupled, 
jumping from $134 millions to $570 
millions. 


Sales of life insurance rose from $84 
millions in 1922 to $118 millions in 
1947, and the average new policy 
jumped from $3,300 to $7,000. 


This is a significant record. But it is best 
understood in its social, rather than its 
financial, sense. In the last 25 years 
$644 millions have been paid or credited 
to the men, women, and children who 
comprise the policy owners and bene- 
ficiaries of the Company. 


So that these payments might be made in 
times of tragedy, retirement, and emer- 


gency, the Provident Mutual was created. 
And by the social and economic benefits 
resulting from these payments its true 
contribution to the welfare of the Ameri- 
can home must be measured. 


The organization which has made this 
advance has materially changed over the 
quarter century. New faces have ap- 
peared; new hands have helped to-carry 
on the Company’s tradition of soundness 
and trusteeship. I am speaking for the 
Board of Directors in expressing appre- 
ciation to all our staff—in the Home 
Office and in the field—for their able 
contributions to the Company’s progress, 
and to our Provident Mutual policy 
owners for their loyal support. 


M. ALBERT LINTON, President 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








832d ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


As of December 31, 1947 





ASSETS 

U.S. Government Bonds . . $248,239,845 
Other Bonds . . . . . 182,222,292 
Mortgages on Real Estate . 70,947,334 
2A 24,681,916 
Loans on policies. . . . 19,717,301 
Real Estate 2. . . . . 8,408,187 
Cash in banks and office . 6,527,740 
Accrued interest. . . . 2,999,562 
Overdue interest. 2. . 258,104 
Deferred and uncollected 

Ret premiums, etc. . . 5,605,843 


Total admitted assets $569,608,124 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for policies and 
supplementary contracts . $503,677,013 
Dividends left with company. 14,338,397 
Dividends set aside for dis- 


tribution in 1948 . . . 4,390,000 
Premiums paid in advance . 6,458,027 
Policy claims. . . . . 2,016,463 
Estimated taxes accrued, 

payable in 1948 2 |. 550,452 
Miscellaneous liabilities . . 2,850,198 
Total liabilities . . $536,280,550 
Special reserve . . . . 2,372,812 
Contingency reserves . . 30,954,762 


Total, equaling the assets $569,608, 124 








A copy of the Company's Annual Report, including a list of bonds and stocks owned, will gladly be sent on request. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


N THIS issue three more interest- 
ing and successful women field 
underwriters are introduced. 


Miss Nell F. Burns, 
New England Mutual, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


With five years of teaching ex- 
perience behind her, Miss Nell F. 
3urns joined the agency force of 
the Birmingham, Alabama office of 
the New England Mutual as cashier 
in 1937. Almost immediately she 
became interested in the settlement 
options and started doing simple pro- 
gramming as a part of the services 
of the office, but found herself devot- 
ing so much time to it that she was 
neglecting everything else. This 
trend was encouraged by her Gen- 
eral Agent, who relieved her of more 
and more duties to give her time 
for programming. Sales were the 
natural result in many cases, but 
they went to the agent writing the 
original business, and it soon became 
apparent to Miss Burns that this 
salary might better be going into 
her own. pocket. In 1938 she went 
into the field. Her business came 
almost exclusively from program- 
ming until 1945 when she began do- 
ing Pension Trust work, with the 
result that she has doubled her aver- 
age annual production, although she 
still devotes more than half her time 
to individual sales. 

Music has been Miss Burns’ 
hobby for years, and she has done 
much orchestra and choral work in 
churches and theaters. She is a 
member of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 

The earnest desire to help others 
provide the necessities of life through 
intelligent planning led Miss Burns 
into the Life Insurance field, and 
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Personality Parade 


ELMA EASLEY 


her enviable record is further con- 
firmation that she put into action 
her beliefs. 


Mrs. Rose Erlach, 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
Newport News, Va. 


Mrs. Rose Erlach had been asso- 
ciated with a women’s specialty shop 
for several years when she decided 
to embark on a career in the Life 
Insurance Business. Having heard 
of the many successful women un- 
derwriters—in a supposed man’s 








The old adage "if you want a job done, 
get a busy man to } mq it" also applies to 
some women. Mrs. Easley does all her own 
cooking and housework, which, for most 
married women, is a full time job. She 
joined the Portland, Oregon agency of the 
California-Western States Life in 1940. From 
then to 1945 she was on the National Com- 
mittee of Women Underwriters (Chairman 
in 1945). Currently she is President of the 
Oregon Quarter Million Dollar Round Table; 
member of Portland Board of Directors for 
life insurance; Vice President of the State 
Life Underwriters Assn. and Chairman of 
the Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table of the N.A.L.U. Oh, yes, in her spare 
time she has averaged better than $500,000 
in new business each year since 1941. 


ssecond woman leader. 





field—she felt the challenge to per- 
sonal ability. Here, she realized, was 
the opportunity she had been look- 
ing for—a wonderful livelihood, a 
worthwhile service to be performed, 
and the satisfaction of a job well 
done. Then, too, the time factor in- 
terested her vitally, as her daughter, 
then eight, was in need of her moth- 
er’s time. In her words, “This won- 
derful business has afforded me 
those pleasures, and many others.” 

During her five years’ association 
with the Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company, she has had the 
honor each year to rank among the 
first five leading women of the com- 
pany. This past year she ranked 
She is a life 
member of the WOMDRT. She has 
qualified each year in her company’s 
Convention Clubs, and is a member 
of its top honorary organization. 

Mrs. Erlach’s enthusiasm has 
played no small part in her success, 
for, as she says, “It’s so easy to be 
sincere, in a business that is sin- 
cerity! It’s fun to be in the Life 
Insurance Business.” 


Mrs. Eva W. Bailey, 

Northwestern Mutual 

Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Mrs. Eva Bailey’s experience as 
a social worker, working with indi- 
viduals and their specific needs, has 
been a definite asset to her in the 
Life Insurance Business. She had 
graduated from Smith College and 
subsequently attended the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation and the New 
York School of Social Work. She 
was a Probation Officer of the Hart- 
ford Juvenile Court and also Clerk 
of the Court. Later she did social 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Incentives! 


Webster said that incentive is “inciting, encour- 
aging and stimulating.” 


Our field men have many incentives—not only 
in liberal commissions, a retirement plan, standard 
and sub-standard participating policies for men, 
women and children, and health, accident and hos- 
pital policies, but also in persistency, app-a-week 
bonuses, production clubs and conventions. 


But the biggest incentive of all is the practical, 
friendly interest every home office employee, from 
the President down, takes in the production and 
personal problems of every field man. 


Zeuhees 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE «© ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 








Women's Activities—Continued 


case work at Mitchell House in 
Hartford. 

After the death of her husband, 
it became necessary for her to again 
earn a livelihood for herself and her 
young daughter. Her main concern 
was placing herself in a position 
where she could regulate her own 
working hours, in order to give as 
much time as possible to her daugh- 
ter. The Life Insurance _ field 
seemed to be the solution to her 
problem, and in September, 1946, 
she joined the Hartford office of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. Since 
then, she has tried to work out a 
pattern of living which will integrate 
the interests of her child with those 
of her business, civic and communal 
activities. Mrs. Bailey says of this 
schedule, “You can well imagine that 
at times things seem quite hectic, 
but it is always interesting.” 

Mrs. Bailey has not tried to spe- 
cialize in any line of life underwrit- 
ing, but admits that she has been 
especially thrilled by Estate Crea- 
tion and Estate Conservation plans. 
Having worked for a number of 
years with the underprivileged 
classes, she can readily and _ thor- 
oughly understand the great need 
for this particular phase of the work, 
and that she has been successful 
in bringing the realization of this 
need to others is evidenced by the 
large volume of business she does. 
In her first year in the business she 
qualified as a member of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table, an achievement she is 
determined to maintain. 


BUSINESS PROTECTION 
Interesting Booklet 


HE Union Central Life Insur- 

ance Company has recently pub- 
lished a new booklet entitled “Busi- 
ness Protection” for the one man 
enterprise, the partnership and the 
corporation. Copies of the booklet 
are available from the company and 
the data contained is most interest- 
ing and informative. The over-all 
trend of course is showing how life 
insurance can add to the security of 
each type of business organization. 
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AGENTS’ COMPENSATION 


PART A—THE INDIANAPOLIS 
RESOLUTIONS 


1. We Urge the National Asso- 
ciation to Define the Area: If the 
National Association were to define 
in specific fashion its relation to the 
matter of compensation, the at- 
mosphere would be cleared. Until 
objectives are clarified and areas 
bounded, confusion is inevitable. 
Some groups believe the National 
Association should formulate indus- 
try-wide compensation patterns and 
press their adoption. Other groups 
believe it is in order for the Na- 
tional Association to be concerned 
with individual situations involving 
individual companies. Other groups 
believe that under no circumstances 
should the National Association go 
beyond service as a focal point for 
research and fact-finding. An au- 
thoritative statement of objective 
and area would be helpful. 

2. We Urge That Past Experi- 
ences Be Borne in Mind: Two facts 
it would be well for all of us to re- 
member : 

a. The over-all financial picture of 
the average agent is far better today 
than it was ten years ago. Service 
fees running beyond the customary 
renewal period and pension plans are 
the order of the day. Almost daily 
we see companies adopting these ex- 
cellent methods of stabilizing agent’s 
income. Certainly the average agent 
is enjoying a far greater degree of 
financial security than in the past 
has ever been his. 

b. In some measure, the exact 
extent debatable, the National Asso- 
ciation may be credited for having 
brought about these gains. The Na- 
tional Association created a climate 
of discussion which led many com- 
panies to re-examine the financial 
situation of agency forces, a step fol- 
lowed in many cases by remedial and 
corrective measures. During these 
years when so many gains were 
made, the National Association did 
not adopt the techniques of pressure 
groups. The “Do this or else” atti- 
tude was conspicuous by its absence. 
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Nor was there a wholesale indict- 
ment of the good faith and the in- 
tegrity of management. 

These facts indicate the methods 
we may best employ in securing fur- 
ther gains. The trend the companies 
are following certainly gives us little 
or no cause for failing to credit their 
good faith. And in good conscience 
how can we sell the public the in- 
tegrity of life insurance management 
if we ourselves do not believe in it? 


Appoint Consulting Actuary 


Compensation is not a matter to 
be discussed on the basis of convic- 
tion and personal feeling; rather it 
is a matter of dollars and cents and 
hence can be dealt with only in the 
light of facts. All we say or recom- 
mend or report has little validity 
until we support our contentions 
with facts. The recommendations of 
a competent actuary speaking in our 
behalf would have validity. Speak- 
ing as laymen, our recommendations 
have little validity. To attempt to 
counsel with the companies in the 
matter of compensation unless we 
know that our suggestions have ac- 
tuarial validity places us in an un- 
comfortable pgsition. For we are 
betrayed by our very ignorance and 
if the experts laugh us out of court, 
we have only ourselves to blame. 

(Although the addition of an ac- 
tuary to the staff at National Head- 
quarters has been authorized by the 
Board of Trustees, NALU’s Com- 
mittee on Compensation felt that the 
above statements were worthy of 
repetition in this report.) 

4. We Recommend That We Deal 
Always with Principles: If we over- 
emphasize specifics, we lose the over- 
all picture. Such matters as_ the 
payment of specific commission per- 
centages, vesting or nonvesting of 
renewals, payment or nonpayment of 
service fees, presence or absence of 
a pension plan, existence or non- 
existence of group or hospitalization 
insurance can be evaluated only in 
relation to each other as well as in 
relation to whole plan of company 


operation. They are not separate pic- 
tures but are a part of the whole 
picture. 

Let us agree that the method of 
compensation a company may choose 
to employ is a matter beyond the 
province of the National Associa- 
tion. 

The question, “Are the Com- 
panies paying in the aggregate and 
over an agent’s entire span of service 
all that they should pay him?” in- 
volves principles and when principles 
are concerned, the National Associa- 
tion is concerned. 

5. We Urge Less Reference to the 
New York Law: Have we forgotten 
that thousands of members of the 
National Association represent com- 
panies not under the New York Law 
and that the plan of compensation 
under which they work is not af- 
fected by the provisions of the law? 

6. We Urge That Our Compen- 
sation Recommendations Avoid To- 
day's Dangerous Leveling Trends: 
Today’s compensation trends favor 
the weak, the unskilled, the indolent, 
the worker with little capacity. The 
poorest man in the factory rather 
than the top-level worker is the pace- 
maker and by completely eliminating 
piece-work, all workers regardless 
of skill and industry are placed upon 
the same earnings level. Because 
this philosophy prevails in industry 
is no reason why it should have any 
part in our business. 

Our business is one in which the 
strong win and the weak sooner or 
later drop out. To shape compensa- 
tion plans so that they make special 
provision for the agent who has 
neither the capacity nor the industry 
to produce an adequate volume of 
business, is to take away the one 
factor which more than any other is 
responsible for the vast amount of 
life insurance now in force. 

Our business is a very good busi- 
ness for the successful producer, a 
very poor business for the failure 
and the near-failure. Whatever 
changes in the plan of compensation 
may be made, let us hope that they 
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Agents’ Compensation—Continued 


will make our business a still better 
business for the success, and so very 
poor a business for the near-failure 
that he soon find his way out. 


Professional Status 


Wholeheartedly the agency sys- 
tem has embraced the professional 
concept for we believe that it is the 
best of all methods of rendering a 
maximum of service to the public. 
It took us many years to reconcile 
the seeming conflict between a pro- 
fessional concept and the fact that 


life insurance must be sold. Now we 
realize that the sale of life insurance 
conducted upon the proper level is a 
professional service. Herein lies the 
one great gain of the past twenty 
years. 

Let there be no turning back of 
the clock. If our discussion of com- 
pensation takes on the tactics of pres- 
sure groups, if it becomes little more 
than a clamor for “gimme more and 
more,” if efforts are made to draw 
class lines between the agent and 
the general agent or manager of the 
company, if the good faith of each 
group is indicted, if our language is 
intemperate, then though the public 








“I just knew a Bankerslifeman would come down here as soon as someone 


invented a pen that would write under water!” 


Bankerslifemen Really Get 
Around 


Wherever there are real insurance prospects you'll find that 
Bankerslifemen have a habit of finding them, even though 
we do not know of one who has yet gone after mermaids. 


The realization that you have to keep prospecting with 
full intelligence if you are to be a success in the business is 
learned early by Bankers/ifemen. That is just a part of the 
thorough training they receive. This training starts in their 
own agencies from their first days with the Company and 
continues through Home Office directed field and school 
training during their first three years in the business. 


Intelligent prospecting is just one of the results of this 
training program which makes Bankers/ifemen the kind of 
underwriters you like to know as friends, fellow workers 


or competitors. 


Bankers /7/e Company 


DES 
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may not know it, the career under. 
writer will know we are deserting 
the professional point of view—and 
the greatest blow we can give him 
would be to relegate him at least in 
his own thinking to the role of policy 
peddler. 

The present compensation discus- 
sions give us an opportunity to 
prove to ourselves, to the companies 
and to the public that we are suff- 
ciently large in our thinking to bear 
in mind all points of view, keeping 
the interests of everyone concerned 
in proper balance, not attempting to 
rebuild Rome in a day but remem- 
bering that education is better than 
pressure, discussion better than 
clamor, cooperation better than an- 
tagonism. 

The manner in which we conduct 
ourselves is on trial. Let us stand 
for that which we believe is right 
but let us do so in high-minded, not 
high-handed, fashion. 


PART B 


NALU’s Objectives with Respect 
to Compensation: In the Indian- 
apolis Resolutions and in the com- 
munication by which President Bau- 
mann referred this matter to our 
Committee for consideration, we 
were requested to produce an answer 
to the question, What work should 
be undertaken by the Compensation 
Committee of this organization of 
fieldmen? 

We have submitted the question 
to many people. While the answers 
vary in detail, all agree that it must 
concern itself with all matters that 
affect the over-all financial welfare 
of those who sell and service life in- 
surance. 

It is our considered opinion that 
it is the duty of NALU’s Committee 
on Compensation to: 

1. Play Its Full Part in the De- 
velopment of Sound Principles of 
Compensation: It is not the function 
of NALU or of this Committee to 
serve as a bargaining agency for 
groups or individuals with a com- 
pany or companies on specific con- 
tracts or commissions. Furthermore, 
we recognize that no single compen- 
sation plan embodying all the best 
features of known plans can be de- 
vised to fit all companies and all 
agents. It is the duty of this Asso- 
ciation to develop broad principles 
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regarding compensation and to leave 
to its members and the companies 
they represent the matter of imple- 
menting those principles in their 
compensation plans. 

NALU has established principles 
with respect to the following com- 
ponent parts of over-all security 
plans for agents: 

a. First and Renewal Commis- 
sions: At its Boston Convention, 
NALU approved the report of this 
Committee which said: 

50 per cent and nine 5 per cent 
renewals or its equivalent, is the 
minimum that should be vested in 
building career agents’ contracts. 

“Or its equivalent,” means nothing 
else than the mathematical or actu- 
arial equivalent of 50 per cent in 
one year, followed by 5 per cent 
per year in each of nine successive 
years, regardless of whether this 
total of 95 per cent, normally paid 
in ten years, is vested and paid in 
more or less years. 

Obviously it is the intent of the 
statement that the full first and re- 
newal commissions named in the 
contract, or the mathematical equiv- 
alents thereof, shall be vested in the 
agent. The figures used would not 
be applicable in the case of certain 
types of policies such as term in- 
surance and some endowments 
which, under the terms of most con- 
tracts, pay lower first and renewal 
commissions than those stated. 

b. Service Fees: Some companies 
pay what is called a “service fee” 
and others pay a “persistency fee.” 
At its Boston Convention, NALU 
approved the following statement : 

Service must be given after the 
renewal period has ended. The agent 
should be compensated for such serv- 
ice through service fees. In our 
opinion, payment of such fees will 
prove beneficial to policyholders and 
companies as well as agents. 


Compensation of the New Agent 


A great number of companies feel 
that a new agent cannot be regarded 
as “established” until the end of his 
first year, and in some cases not 
until the end of the second year, and 
have adopted compensation plans 
for new agents under which they 
do not reach the end of the training 
period in debt to the general agent 
or the company. This Committee 
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for the American family 
and our Agents 





Difficulty in stretching a pay check to cover ordinary living expenses is a prob- 
lem of every American family. Today, more than ever, the death of a wage 


earner while the children are young presents a serious financial problem and 


the need for a guaranteed income is evident. Security Mutual agents meet this 
challenge with a plan which pays families up to $25 monthly for each $1,000 of 
insurance, in addition to the regular face amount of the policy. It’s our Hexible 


FAMILY INCOME RIDER 


Security Mutual agents and their families enjoy security, too. Ask our Career 


Men about the advantages of their contract calling for non-contributory retire- 


ment and social security. These Full Time Life Agents can also receive up to 


$10,000 group life insurance coverage, plus hospital and surgical expense pro- 


tection for themselves and dependents. 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED 1886 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, President 


BIE 


believes the policy is in the public 
interest as well as in the interest of 
the business and urges its endorse- 
ment by NALU. It should aid in 
inducing more well qualified persons 
to enter the life insurance business 
and that would be in the interest of 
the public, the companies and estab- 
lished agents. 

2. Encourage the Adoption of 
Agent Benefit Plans by Companies: 
The following seem to us to be 
vitally important parts of a “circle 
of security” for agents: 


ACCIDENT °* 


HEALTH © GROUP 





a. Group Coverages: Many com- 
panies now have group coverages 
which provide life, accident and 
sickness, hospital and surgical, and 
medical reimbursement. A few com- 
panies make some or all of these 
coverages available to dependent 
members of the agent’s family. This 
Committee recommends that NALU 
specifically go on record as encour- 
aging the adoption by the companies 
of such benefit plans for their full- 
time career agents. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agents’ Compensation—Continued 


b. Retirement Pensions: Whereas 
ten years ago only a very few com- 
panies had established retirement 
plans for their full-time career 
agents, more than 80 companies now 
have such plans and many others 
have them under consideration. We 
recommend that NALU specifically 
go on record as favoring the adop- 
tion, by companies, of retirement 
plans for all their full-time career 
agents. 


3. Advise and Assist Other Com- 
mittees of NALU When the Prob- 
lem Under Consideration Involves or 
May Involve the Compensation of 
Agents: Such matters as mass dis- 
tribution of insurance, agents’ quali- 
fication and license laws, under- 
writer education and training and 
principles discussed in Guiding Prin- 
ciples in Agency Management have 
important direct and indirect effects 
upon the financial well-being of the 
agent. However, they do not fall so 
clearly within the field of financial 
well-being of agents as do Social 
Security and the agent’s status un- 
der income tax laws at the time of 
retirement. These last two seem to 
us to be of such vital importance in 
any consideration of compensation 
as to warrant specific comment upon 
them by this Committee. 


Social Security 


NALU repeatedly has recorded 
the desire of its members to be in- 
cluded under the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act. From the out- 
set, the able men who have composed 
the Subcommittee on Social Secu- 
rity of our Committee on Federal 
Law and Legislation have under- 
taken to bring this about through 
the enactment of legislation which 
would extend OASI coverage to all 
gainfully employed persons, includ- 
ing the self-employed. Despite their 
valiant efforts, no legislation has 
been enacted. 


The Committee on Compensation 
has noted with great satisfaction the 
fact that from August to November, 
1947, the Subcommittee on Social 
Security participated in conferences 
with representatives of the Treasury 
and the Social Security Board as 
these two government bodies pre- 
pared regulations which would have 


brought most life underwriters and 
many other salesmen under OASI, 
Should the Congress pass the Gear- 
hart Resolution and the President 
sign it, the regulations will not be 
issued. Therefore, no change in the 
status of agents, except as each in- 
dividually may request it or as com- 
panies may act upon the matter, is 
to be expected until the Congress 
enacts Social Security legislation, 
Many important matters which the 
Congress must now consider and its 
probable adjournment about June 1, 
indicates that legislation upon the 
subject hardly can be expected this 
year. 


Recommendation 


In view of the long expressed 
desire of agents to come under 
OASI, our inability to obtain legis- 
lation accomplishing that and the 
probability that such legislation will 
not be passed this year, this Com- 
mittee recommends to the Subcom- 
mittee on Social Security, to the 
Board of Trustees and to the Na- 
tional Council that each member be 
apprised of the facts and be told 
that, if he desires to come under 
OASI, NALU recommends that he 
immediately file wage statements 
with the Social Security Board in his 
area and request a determination of 
his status. 


Admittedly the above is the slow 
way of getting the job done. How- 
ever, it appears to be the only way 
open in the near future. An un- 
known number of agents have al- 
ready availed themselves of this 
opportunity. In September of 1946, 
it was ascertained that one or more 
commission agents in each of 150 
life insurance companies had been 
held to be “in covered employment” ; 
by February of 1947, the number of 
companies had risen to 190; and in 
January of 1948, the Social Security 
NALU that the 
number had climbed to 239 com- 
panies. 


Board informed 


b. Income Tax Status of Agents 
Under Company Pension Plans: 
More than 80 companies are known 
to have retirement plans for their 
agents. Many of these have not been 
qualified under Section 165 of the 
Internal Revenue Code and it is 
generally believed that under many 
of those not so qualified the agent 
will be liable, in the year of his re- 
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tirement, for income tax on the 
money his company has contributed 
to his pension. This presents a seri- 
ous problem to the so-called “inde- 
pendent contractor” agent. It is fair 
to assume that the problem would 
have been eliminated had the pro- 
posed Social Security regulations 
been issued. Since these regulations 
probably will not be issued, this 
Committee thinks it highly im- 
portant that some other solution to 
this problem be found at the earliest 
possible moment. 


Research Needed 


This is necessary if we are to 
(a) play our full part in the develop- 
ment of sound principles of compen- 
sation, (b) encourage the adoption 
of agent benefit plans by companies 
and (c) advise and assist other 
committees of NALU in connection 
with matters that involve or may 
involve the compensation of agents. 
Some phases. of this research work 
are already under way. Our mem- 
bers will recall that we have sub- 
mitted an extensive 16-page com- 
pensation questionnaire to 207 
companies which do business in the 
United States. One hundred ten 
completed questionnaires have been 
received and we have letters stating 
that 30 more are in process of prepa- 
ration. Vacations last summer, an 
extra load of work connected’ with 
changes to the CSO Tables and the 
annual task of preparing statements 
for filing with the Insurance Com- 
missioners this month have delayed 
many companies. We anticipate that 
practically all of the 207 companies 
will submit the data. 

Realizing that this research, to be 
productive, must be directed by a 
technically trained person, the Board 
of Trustees has authorized the in- 
stallation in National Headquarters 
of a full-time actuary. Those things 
which delayed many of the com- 
panies in submitting completed ques- 
tionnaires have also made it diffi- 
cult to find an actuary for NALU. 
However, we are optimistic that an 
appointment will be made shortly 
after the Midyear Meeting. 

A number of items have been 
omitted from the foregoing outline 
of objectives and statements con- 
cerning areas of activity in the belief 
that further research by our actuary 


(Continued on the next page) 





ws Lheifte pal. 


“There, my friend, you see a good 
neighbor. Whenever anybody in 
our community needs sound advice 
that’s the chap they call for. His 
business? Why, he’s a Pacific Mu- 
tual Man!” 





YES, PACIFIC MUTUAL MEN are known in their communities as good 
neighbors in the broadest sense of the term. They’re the kind of men 
people turn to instinctively for sensible counsel when problems arise. 
You'll find them, too, in every worthwhile civic project—youth activities, 
cultural, welfare and religious work. They're all-around community build- 
ers. Good life insurance men, too, are these Field Men of Pacific Mutual— 
selected for character and aptitude; trained by men who know how to 
train; fully equipped to meet every need of their fellow men and women 
for personal financial security. The kind of men you like to know; like 
to work with; Good Americans, are Pacific Mutual Men. 


“There's A Pacific Mutual Plan To Meet Every Need” 


LIFE INSURANCE 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
ANNUITIES 47 
COMPLETE GROUP 
SERVICE CL lt 
and, VERY important... 


THE NEW & UNUSUAL 





— LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
A Complete Package of HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Economic Security General Agencses in Principal Centers sm 40 States 















Nearly Half Century 


of 


SERVICE 


The institutions of Life and Accident and Health insur- 
ance are primarily ones of sales and service. We are building 
on that ideal with “Service” as our watchword. 


Our Life and Accident and Health policies are salable and 
provide maximum coverage and protection to policy- 
owners. Attractive agency commission contracts enable 
field representatives to build for the future. 








We place a high value on human relationships as well as 
service. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 











SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 





non-cancellable and guaranteed renewable dis- 
ability income insurance that covers the entire 
physical hazard. . .not accident only, nor does it 
exclude certain types of sickness. It provides full 
coverage. This is one of the good reasons why so 
many life underwriters protect their clients under 


our policies. 


Massacuusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 


“Look up our office in your locality” 























Agents’ Compensation—Continued 


is advisable before we undertake to 
suggest policy declarations with re- 
spect to them. Among these are: 

a. Pension provisions for veteran 
agents who are past the retirement 
age named in a company pension 
plan at the time of its adoption or 
are beyond the age of eligibility to 
enter it. Some companies have made 
provisions for these agents and 
others have such provisions under 
consideration. 

(b) Provision in pension plans 
under which an agent may take his 
contributions and interest (1) in 
cash or (2) as a paid-up annuity if 
the contract is terminated prior to 
normal or optional retirement date. 

c. Service fees on business al- 
ready in force at the time such fee 
is established by a company. Policy- 
holders are entitled to service on all 
life insurance they own. Although 
it is profitable for an agent to service 
such business where additional life 
insurance may be written, many can- 
not buy new insurance because of 
age, physical impairments or lack of 
funds. These people are in the 
greatest need of service. The agent 
should be compensated for render- 
ing it. He is already doing an 
enormous amount of free work. It 
is to be hoped that in the interest 
of the public, the companies and 
career agents, some solution to this 
problem may be found. 

d. The trend towards lower com- 
missions on new policies and “‘spe- 
cial” policies. Many fieldmen have 
been outspoken in their opposition 
to this trend. 

e. More adequate compensation 
for supervisors entrusted with the 
responsibility of developing loyal, 
successful and effective fieldmen. 

f. Compensation to brokers as 
compared with that given the full- 
time career agent of a company. 

g. Competition from so-called 
brokers who are in reality organiza- 
tions created and owned by officers 
of a corp@ration for the purpose of 
buying insurance. 

h. Study of Section 213 of the 
New York Insurance law and the 
preparation of an understandable ex- 
planation to be placed in the hands 
of all our members. 


Committee on Compensation before Midyear 
Meeting N.A.L.U. 
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TRAINING COUNCIL 
Coffin Chairman 


INCENT B. COFFIN, vice 

president of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, was 
unanimously elected chairman of the 
Life Underwriter Training Council 
at the first annual meeting of the 
3oard of Trustees held in February. 


Mr. Coffin has been on the Board 
since its inception. He has always 
shown an unusual interest in life 
underwriter education and training. 
From 1926 to 1928 he was director 
of the life insurance training course 
at New York University, following 
which he became educational direc- 
tor for the Penn Mutual and vice 
president of the Connecticut Mutual 
in 1940. 


Also elected to office were 
Edward L. Reiley, C.L.U., general 
agent for the Mutual Benefit Life 
in Philadelphia, as vice chairman ; 
and Maxwell L. Hoffman, director 
of field service of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, as 
assistant treasurer. James E. Ru- 
therford, NALU_ executive vice 
president, and Charles J. Zimmer- 
man, C.L.U., assistant managing 
director of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association 
were re-elected treasurer and secre- 
tary, respectively. 


Other members of the Board are 
Clifford H. Orr, C.L.U., general 
agent for the National Life of 
Vermont ; Walter E. Barton, C.L.U., 
general manager for the Union 
Central Life Insurance Company ; 
Paul F. Clark, C.L.U., president of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company; E. A. Roberts, 
president of the Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company; and Benjamin 
N. Woodson, C.L.U., executive vice 
president of the Commonwealth Life 
Insurance Company. Members of 
the Board were outspoken in their 
praise of the leadership which Mr. 
Orr has furnished the Council in 
the capacity of chairman since its 
inauguration. 


In his report to the Board, Mr. 
Orr, said, “This first year of opera- 
tion of the Council has witnessed a 
rapidity of development far exceed- 
ing the fondest dreams of any of us. 
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Cooperation of companies itt many 
ways has been most impressive and 
it is increasingly evident that our 
organization is already a recognized 
force within the industry. As we 
enter our second year and really 
the second phase of our operations, 
horizons appear to be practically un- 
limited. From all I can hear, observe 
and ascertain, our enterprise is being 
received with open arms. I strongly 
wish to express my personal ap- 
preciation and that of all life under- 


writers in America to all who have 
contributed so unselfishly and well 
to this undertaking.” 

General agents and managers in 
the New York area met in March 
with Edmund L. G. Zalinski, C.L.U., 
managing director of the Council 
and Levi E. Bottens, C.L.U., ad- 
ministrative assistant, together with 
class instructors and a number of 
students in the pilot classes pursu- 
ing the LUTC Course, to discuss the 
effectiveness of the Course. 
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CSO Changes! 


@ Here are the facts you 


Group your orders... 


The quantity ordered at one time 
determines the price per book. 


ts) eee Net, $4.00 each 
T;, =; 10% disc., or $3.60 each 
6 or more..... 20% disc., or $3.20 each 


Books returnable ONLY if defective. 


FLITCRAFT © Jacorporaied 


(on organization is devoted exclusively to 
Life Insurance....2 constructive force 


613 MAPLE AVE. « OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 





PROGRAMMING 


ANSWERS THAT SELL! 







policy-selling program for your prospects . . 
gramming answers to 148 questions of company practices 
and procedures—not covered by any other book—for 
the 60 largest companies operating in the United States. 
AND in addition actual options in all policies issued 
since 1900 are shown in this seventh edition of “the only 


book COMPLETE on the subject of settlement options.” 


Office orders your copies at the biggest discount rates. 
If not, group the orders of your associates and get the 
discounts shown below. .. . 


The only book 
COMPLETE on 
the subject of 
settlement 

options. 


need to map out a convincing 
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and save! Possibly your Home 
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ENTHUSIASM 


ELLING life insurance is a great 

business, and its rewards are in- 
numerable; the zest of winning, the 
satisfaction of accomplishment ; and 
—not the greatest nor the least—the 
financial rewards which come and 
make life more comfortable, more 
pleasant and more satisfying. It may 
sound as though I am enthusiastic. 
I hope so, because I am. And “En- 
thusiasm—the Spark that Fires a 
Sale” is going to be my theme song. 

Soon after I came to Kansas City 
ten years ago, I realized that no 
matter what work | tried to do, I had 
to overcome a strange fear complex 
which I possessed, so I joined a 
course in public speaking. 

My first night in public speaking 
class was something to be long re- 
membered. I was so nervous, so 
scared, that my voice trembled and 
my legs were much too weak for 
comfort. After I had finished my 
talk, this question was asked by the 
professor, “Were you interested in 
what you were saying?” Obviously, 
I said “Yes.” 

“Well, then,” said the professor, 
“why don’t you talk with a little en- 
thusiasm? How do you expect your 
audience to be interested if you don’t 
put some life and animation into 


by KENNETH M. COLSTON, 
Kansas City Agency, 
Kansas City Life 


what you say?” Just then I was 
saying to myself, “I wish I hadn’t 
started, and for sure, I’ll never come 
back.” 


See What | Mean 


Before going to bed that night, I 
sat thinking awhile. I changed my 
mind. I convinced myself that I had 
some dramatic ability, and that the 
next week, before the same audience, 
I was going to put on a show. 

By the time a week had rolled by, 
I had generated plenty of enthusiasm 
—yes, more than enthusiasm, I 
would say—excitement. I told about 
a football game I had seen the pre- 
vious week and used every gesture 
possible. Putting everything I had 
into it, worked. It worked like 
magic. This time the professor’s 
comment was, “See what I mean!” 

Enthusiasm overcomes fear and 
nervousness. Let the magic of en- 
thusiasm work for you. Enthusiasm 
has a cash value beyond words. A 
life insurance salesman can be short 
of other qualifications, but if he is 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 


Opportunity is not “just around the corner,” 


If you have managerial ability and 
a desire to develop a life and 
accident and health agency 
in Middle-Western territory, 
communicate at once 


FEDERAL 


CHICAGO, 


SAAC MILLER HAMILTON, Chairman 


with 





LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


Ll. D. CAVANAUGH, President 


blessed with that all-important thing 
that puts light in his face, radiates 
and inspires confidence, he’ll get his 
point across. 


Take an ordinary idea—relate it to 
some human need, give it your en- 
thusiasm, and—brother, you've got 
something! Soon after I got back 
from the navy I found out we were 
living in a “woman’s world.” Four- 
teen million employed women and 
more each year. Just think of it! 


Women 


I didn’t want to be selfishly am- 
bitious, so I got the idea that I could 
render the ladies a great service— 
especially the younger ones. After 
leafing through the rate book, I 
found, with rare exception, that the 
10 Pay 20 Year Endowment was 
the best plan for those 18 to 25 years 
of age, and Retirement Income En- 
dowment at 55 and 60 for those 
whose ages were above. Being re- 
ligious in this idea, I started preach- 
ing—not 10 Pay 20 Year En- 
dowment, or Retirement Income 
Endowment, but SYSTEMATIC 
SAVINGS. After a young lady has 
heard my sermon on the subject, she 
is blessed with the opportunity of 
signing up for one of the above con- 
tracts. Today, I have 108 young 
ladies who have taken advantage of 
the opportunity. 

Enthusiasm is by far the biggest 
single factor in successful selling. 
You don’t have to be brilliant to get 
an idea over. I know a life insur- 
ance salesman who knows insurance 
from A to Z, but can’t make a decent 
living selling it. On the other hand, 
I know another life insurance sales- 
man who doesn’t know one-tenth as 
much about insurance, yet he is mak- 
ing plenty of money; the reason 
being enthusiasm—putting action 
into the thing he feels—not knowl- 
edge. 

If you don’t possess this rare qual- 
ity, get it, because it is contagious. 
Once you become consumed with 
enthusiasm—nothing can stop you! 


—From Lifetime 


Best’s Life News 
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INCOME 
PROTECTION 
TICK? 


Is simple. The Income Protection plan pays any 
selected monthly income over any selected peri- 
od of years—10 to 50. No basic policy needed. 


It’s flexible. Now, for the first time, a buyer is 
not restricted to a 10, 15 or 20-year income pe- 
riod. He may choose the exact income period 
that suits his family need. He may also provide 
a graduated income of diminishing amount. 


It’s economical. Important with today’s living 
costs and taxes. A 35-year old buyer can provide 
$100 a month payable during the next 17 years 
for only $77.10 annually. 


It programs easily. Nine times out of 10, the in- 
surance needs in a programming job are income 
needs. Nine times out of 10, an Income Protec- 
tion plan meets them — better and at less cost. 





INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 


V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Brief Review of the 
103rd Annual Statement to its Policyholders 


Assets ... The assets, held for the protection of the Company’s 
life insurance and annuity contracts and to meet other obligations, 
totalled $4,234,184,598 at the end of 1947. Bonds and stocks are 
valued in conformity with the laws of the several States and as 
prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


* * * 


Liabilities ... The Company’s insurance and annuity reserves and 
other liabilities aggregated $4,003,065,874 at the end of 1947. 
Surplus funds held for general contingencies totalled $231,118,724. 


* * * 


Reserves ... At the close of 1947 the Company reached a major 
objective in its program for strengthening insurance and annuity 
reserves. All of its life insurance reserves are now held on an 
interest basis of either 2)2 per cent or 2 per cent. All of its annuity 
reserves are on a2 per cent basis. The program of reserve strength- 
ening, which was undertaken to protect the interests of policyholders, 
has given recognition to the effect upon the Company’s net earning 
rate of exceedingly low yields on high-grade investments. Policy- 
holders can take renewed assurance from the knowledge that the 
Company has an overall reserve basis as strong as, if not stronger 
than, that of any other life insurance company in the country. 


** * 


Mortality Experience ... The Company’s mortality experience 
in 1947 was favorably low. In November of 1947 the Company 
adopted for its new series of policies a mortality table based on more 
recent mortality experience and therefore, in the years to come, 
the margin between “expected mortality” and ‘actual mortality” 
experience should not be so great as in the past. 


** * 


Expenses ...The Company, in common with practically all 
individuals and businesses throughout the country, quite under- 
standably has been affected by rising costs of materials and wages. 
Continued efforts are being made to improve efficiency and effect 
economies without impairing the essential services rendered by the 
Company. 
s* * 

Interest Earnings... While the rate of interest earned by the 
Company in 1947 exceeded the rate required to maintain reserves 
because of the Company’s program of reserve strengthening, the 
rates of return available on new investments of high quality con- 
tinued low throughout the better part of the year. However, in 
the closing months of 1947 there was an encouraging upturn in 
interest rates on new investments which it is hoped will continue, 


** *& 


Dividends .. . The provision for 1948 dividends to policyholders 
is $37,151,312, as compared with $41,730,229 for 1947, The 
amount available for dividends was affected by the low yields from 
prime investments and increased expenses due to higher costs of 
materials and 


wages, as well as by the Company’s program of 
) panys p 


strengthening reserves mentibned above. 

*-_* * 
Termination Dividends ... The Company has declared termina- 
tion dividends payable in 1948 on life insurance policies in certain 
categories. Such dividends, which are included in the provision 
for 1946 dividends to policyholders, become payable as the policies 


* 


in these categories terminate in 1948 by death, maturity or surrender 
for cash after having been in force at least twenty years. 


** * 


Surrender Allowances... For the year 1948 the Company has 
adopted a plan for allowance of amounts in addition to contractual 
cash values under life insurance policies issued before June 1, 1944 
which during 1948 are surrendered for cash. This plan has been 
made possible because of the Company’s having completed the 
major steps in its long-range program of strengthening insurance 
reserves which has been in progress for several years. 


* * * 


New Series of Policies . .. On November 17, 1947 the Company 
introduced a new series of policies with cash and other non- 
forfeiture values based on the Commissioners 194] Standard 
Ordinary Table of Mortality and interest at 2 per cent. In the 
Company’s series of policies issued from June 1, 1944 to November 
17, 1947, such values were based on the American Experience 
Table of Mortality and interest at 2! per cent. 


* * * 


Life Insurance in Force . . . At the end of 1947 the Company’s 
life insurance in force exceeded nine billion dollars, which was the 
largest volume of protection in force in the Company during its 
entire history. Policyholders have $9,063,604,614 of life insurance 
protection under 3.683.297 policies. This $520,296,199 
greater than at the close of the previous year. 


was 


** * 


Sales... Sales of new life insurance during 1947 totalled 
$857,384,000. In the amounts of sales and life insurance in force, 
Family Income policies paid for in 1947 are reported on a higher 
basis than in previous years. This change has been adopted to 
conform with the customary practice among many other companies. 
On a corresponding basis, sales of new life insurance in 1947 were 
approximately 2/2 per cent less than the sales in 1946. 


** * 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries . . . During 
1947 the Company’s total payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries aggregated $196,798,797. Of this amount, living policy- 
holders received $115,716.396 and the beneficiaries of 19,804 
policyholders who died received $81,082,401. 


** * 


A Nationwide Organization ...The Company does business 
in each of the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii 
and the Dominion of Canada. While national in scope, the New 
York Life is very largely local in its operations in providing services 
to its policyholders through 138 Branch Offices in principal business 
centers, as well as through its sales organization of over 5,000 agents 
located throughout the United States and Canada. 


President 
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C. L. U. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PART A—LIFE INSURANCE FUNDAMENTALS—Continued 


QUESTION 4. 


The advertising of a certain life insurance company 
featured the question: “How much life insurance should 
| own?” It then suggested that a life underwriter be 
contacted to learn the factors to be considered. Outline 
and discuss the factors which you would consider in 
determining the amount of insurance one should own. 
(Exclude any reference to business insurance.) 


Answer 


There seem to be two basic approaches to the prob- 
lem of determining how much insurance a person 
should own—the “needs” approach and the “indemnity” 
approach. Both of these are concerned with the eco- 
nomic loss caused by death of the individual. Elaborate 
plans have been worked out by various life insurance 
companies to help underwriters derive the proper 
amount by fairly scientific programming. The follow- 
ing outline of the two methods will serve to point out 
the fundamental factors which must be considered in 
trying to discover “how much” life insurance one should 
own, 

The needs approach itemizes the amounts required 
for each of a prospect’s needs. 


1. Immediate cash needs arise upon death because 
of the unusual expenses attendant upon last illness and 
death. A clean up fund is necessary to meet the esti- 
mated expenses of last illness, estate administration 
costs, debts due or desired to be paid at the time of 
death, death taxes and the like. The amount needed 
for these purposes will depend upon the insured’s 
station in life, his property holdings and, at least as 
far as the Federal estate tax is concerned, upon the 
amount of insurance he finally decides to own. 

2. Readjustment income for the family is neces- 
sary to permit the gradual transition of the family from 
its current scale of living to that scale which it will be 
possible to provide after the bread-winner’s death. The 
amount needed for this purpose will depend upon the 
number and ages of the prospect’s dependents, the size 
of his income and the cost of providing the scale of 
living to which they have been accustomed. 

3. Income is needed to maintain the family until 
the children are grown and able to care for themselves. 
The amount required for this purpose will depend also 
upon the cost of the scale of living to which the family 
is accustomed, the ages of the children when the father 
dies and the age at which each might be expected to be 
self-sufficient. Since the time of the father’s death can 
not be foretold, this must be estimated on the basis of 
current conditions and revised from time to time. 
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4. A life income sufficient to provide a satisfactory 
scale of living is needed for the widow after the children 
are grown. The principal sum required for this pur- 
pose must be estimated by considering the wife’s present 
age as well as the factors previously mentioned. 

5. An emergency fund is a necessary part of a planned 
estate since emergency needs ordinarily can not be met 
out of the basic income suggested heretofore. 

6. A retirement income should be provided for the 
prospect and his wife if he should live beyond retire- 
ment age. This can be furnished in combination with 
the life income for the widow by a proper choice of 
policies and does not represent a need for separate 
additional insurance. 

7. Educational funds for the children should be 
provided if the prospect’s situation permits. 

8. Additional needs might develop out of the 
prospect’s situation. Most such needs will be of a 
secondary nature and may be provided implicitly in 
the catalogue of needs previously mentioned. For ex- 
ample, a mortgage retirement policy might be desirable 
or the amount of income previously suggested might 
have been sufficient to cover the mortgage interest. 

After estimating the family’s needs there are sev- 
eral additional factors to consider before the solution 
of the problem at hand is complete. Among these fac- 
tors are: 


1. The partial provision made for family support 
and retirement income under the Social Security Act. 
An insurance program must be coordinated with the 
Social Security benefits available in the prospect’s case. 

2. The prospect’s property holdings. Some needs 
may be met by use of accumulated property either di- 
rectly or through the creation of a trust. On the other 
hand, possession of property may increase the need 
for insurance to meet death duties and to avoid loss 
through forced liquidation. If the prospect has difficulty 
in accumulating property, insurance may be suggested 
as a semi-compulsory savings and ideal investment plan. 

3. The prospect’s ability to pay for the amount 
of insurance needed. Needs often outrun ability to pay 
and it is folly to suggest insurance which it will be 
impossible for the prospect to carry. Compromise on 
the plan of insurance rather than on the amount, how- 
ever, is usually more feasible. 

The indemnity approach to the problem pursues the 
following course : 

1. Determine the source, nature, trend, stability 
and probable duration of the prospect's earnings. 

2. Determine the proportion of the prospect's earn- 
ings used for support of the family. 


(Continued on the next page} 
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C.L.U. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—Continued 


3. Determine the period of years over which the 
prospect may be expected to live and produce earnings. 

4. Determine a fair, long term rate of interest at 
which earnings may be capitalized. 

5. Calculate the principal sum necessary to replace 
the earning power which would be lost through death 
by capitalizing the family’s share of earnings at the 
determined rate for the period of the prospect’s earning 
expectancy. 

The indemnity approach can provide the answer to 
the problem of “how much” insurance to own, but un- 
less the insurance is arranged to meet the family needs 
it is not likely to be practically effective. Each approach 
is useful and the two can be readily coordinated to reach 
a sound solution. 


QUESTION 5. 


(a) A large number of life insurance companies have 
jointly financed the Medical Research Fund as a measure 
directed toward life conservation. Describe briefly the 
nature of the life conservation activities in which life 
insurance companies previously have engaged and ex- 
plain’the benefits derived from such activities. 

(b) You have suggested to “A,” “B” and “C,” 
partners in a wholesale hardware firm, that they enter 
into a partnership “buy and sell” agreement financed 
by life insurance contracts. The plan is likely to be 
adopted if you can present a clear, convincing statement 
of the benefits to be derived {rom such a plan. Present 
an outline of the statement you would prepare. 


Answer 


(a) The life conservation activities of the life insur- 
ance companies have been many and varied. Some have 
been directed primarily toward ordinary policyholders, 
some toward industrial policyholders, and others to- 
ward the public at large. 

Activities directed primarily toward ordinary policy- 
holders have included the original medical examination 
for a policy, free periodic medical examinations for 
policyholders who qualify by carrying a certain mini- 
mum amount of insurance for a stipulated period of 
years and free urinalyses for which qualification require- 
ments are less rigid. By these means, individual in 
nature, defects in the applicant’s or poiicyholder’s con- 
dition often have been discovered while there was still 
time to remedy them. The original medical examina- 
tion is still used as extensively as heretofore, but free 
medical examinations and urinalyses do not appear to 
be as widely used as formerly. 

Measures directed primarily toward industrial pol- 
icyholders may be characterized as mass rather than 
individual efforts. They have included visiting nurse 
services for advice and practical aid to people of our 
lower income group who ordinarily can not afford such 
advice and care, and free clinics for the observation and 
treatment of certain widespread diseases like tuber- 
culosis. These are in use today. 
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Measures directed toward the public at large are 
probably the most emphasized activities at present. 
Magazine, newspaper and radio advertising, health 
pamphlets and displays disseminate information con- 
cerning various diseases, their identification, suggestions 
for temporary care until a physician can take over the 
case, methods of preventing disease and accidents, first 
aid suggestions, dietary hints and numerous kindred 
matters. Assistance also is given to public health agen- 
cies especially in the planning and conduct of public 
health and safety campaigns. A great deal of research, 
both medical and statistical, is undertaken by the com- 
panies and findings are made available to all interested 
agencies. 


The benefits derived from these activities are social, 
personal and institutional. Social benefits are derived in 
that the general health and longevity of the people 
comprising society are improved. Social well-being is 
increased. Families are kept together longer ; workers 
are able to work longer and increase the social product. 
Personal benefits are derived by those who live healthier, 
happier and longer lives, and by those who are de- 
pendent upon them. Individuals also benefit through 
the reduced cost of insurance protection for their fami- 
lies. The institution of insurance benefits by reduced 
mortality claims or, from another point of view, by the 
receipt of additional premiums and interest on reserves 
accumulated during the years over which mortality is 
postponed. 


(b) The advantages of a well planned business in- 
terest liquidation arrangement fall into two categories: 
1. The advantages to the surviving partners, and 2. The 
advantages to the heirs of the partner who is first to 
die. Psychologically it would be wise to present first 
the advantages to the surviving partners. 

Advantages to the surviving partners are: 

1. Funds with which to purchase the interest of a 
deceased partner will become immediately available upon 
his death. 


Z. The pu.chase price, established under the agree- 
ment in which all participate while alive, will be a fair 
price. Survivors of a deceased partner will not be able 
to demand an excessive price as an alternative to 
liquidation with its accompanying losses. 

3. There will be no necessity to take into the partner- 
ship any undesirable party or group of parties or to 
admit the heirs as silent partners to share in earnings 
but contribute nothing toward them. 

4. The credit of the partnership will be strengthened 
since creditors would be hesitant to extend substantial 
credit to a business which would be dissolved and 
probably liquidated if one of the partners should die. 

5. The assured permanency of the business will pro- 
tect the partners against loss of their positions (selling 
themselves out of their jobs, if liquidation were neces- 
sary) and would make the positions of key employees 
more attractive. 

6. The partners will have the benefit of the equities 
accumulating in the policies which they own on one 
another. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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BATTING AVERAGE .958? 


OUR LEADERS’ TEAM really 
took a toe-hold at bat last year to 
knock company new-business produc- 
tion records clear over the fence. 
Here is a composite picture of our 
average Leader: 


HIS RECORD: During 1947, his 
batting average wasn’t exactly .958, 
but rather it was $958,985 of new 
life insurance. This business was 
spread over 93 lives and averaged 
better than $10,000 a case. With 
earnings of $18,500, our average 
Leader discovered that each of the 
16 calls made every week of last year 
was worth $23 to him. 


HIS BACKGROUND: College edu- 
cated, he entered the life insurance 
business at the age of 29. Today he 
owns his own home, is 45 years old, 
married and has two children. He 
has $57,000 of insurance on his own 


life. 


HIS FUTURE: He believes his busi- 
ness will be better in 1948 than last 
year, but that he will have to work 
harder to achieve his goal. 


—New England— 
Mutual 


Lit Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA ~ 1835 
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Like Their Company 
Because. .. . 
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the insuring public is also good for its 
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surance that goes a long way toward 
removing hardships that might occur. 
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GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 











A variety of insurance plans 
enables our Fieldmen to cus- 
tom-tailor, for any prospect's 
needs 
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C.L.U. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—Continued 


Advantages to the heirs of a deceased partner are, 


1. The heirs will receive the full value of the de- 
ceased partner’s share of the business without delay 
and without haggling. 

2. The heirs will not be required to depend upon 
the income of the business which might be too specu- 
lative for their needs. Neither will they be forced into 
a difficult working relationship with the surviving part- 
ners, especially if none of the heirs possessses any special 
aptitudes for business management and operation. 

3. There will be no shrinkage in value of the business 
due to liquidation losses, or to danger of dissolution of 
the business, or to death occurring during a period of 
business depression. 

4. The settlement of the estate of the deceased can 
be accomplished more quickly and effectively if the 
business interest is liquidated under the agreement. 

Both survivors and heirs will benefit from the knowl- 
edge that under the provisions of the “buy and sell” 
agreement the plan will be carried out as desired. 
There will be no forced sales, no undesirable litigation, 
no pressure of demands, but instead a settlement de- 
signed by all partners during their lifetimes for the 
best interests of one and all. 


QUESTION 6. 


Explain the settlement arrangement which you would 
suggest in each of the following cases, assuming no 
Social Security benefits are available in any case. Your 
answer should describe precisely the operation of the 
specific options chosen and should include the reasons 
for your recommendations. 

(a) “X” is age 65. His wife died five years ago. 
His only surviving son, age 40, is president of a pros- 
perous specialty manufacturing firm. “X” owns his 
home worth about $10,000, has miscellaneous invest- 
ments worth approximately $6,000, and a $15,000 en- 
dowment insurance policy about to mature. 

(b) “VY,” age 45, has a son age 17 who has enrolled 
in college for the term starting this September. “Y” 
has an endowment insurance policy on his own life for 
$8,000 face value, purchased when his son was born 
in order to guarantee the son’s education. This policy, 
however, will not mature until August, 1948, since “Y” 
did not expect his son to be ready for school until age 
18. “Y” cannot afford to pay his son’s education ex- 
penses currently out of his income. 

(c) “Z,’ age 40, died last week leaving a wife, age 
38, and two sons ages 8 and 12. After funeral expenses 
and all debts have been paid, “Z” will have left little 
property of value other than a $20,000 life insurance 
policy. 


Answer 


(a) Since “X” is well along in years, has no de- 
pendents to consider and has only limited means, he 
should use his $15,000 endowment insurance policy to 
provide for himself the maximum possible income for 
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life. He has an emergency fund in the form of mis- 
cellaneous investments and owns his own home. The 
latter fact helps to keep down the amount of income 
on which he can get along. His only means of pro- 
viding income is his insurance policy, but this is not 
large enough to provide adequate income for as long as 
he may need it unless he avails himself of the life income 
option. If the contract provides for a life income with 
no period certain, “X” would receive the maximum 
possible income by selecting it. If his contract provides 
for life income only with some period certain, he should 
elect the shortest possible period in order not to reduce 
the amount of monthly income more than necessary. 
There is no need to guarantee to his son the receipt of 
any unpaid principal in event of his death during a 
period certain, whereas there is a need for the largest 
income for life that $15,000 is capable of producing. 

The life income option is, in effect, an annuity option. 
The $15,000 is the single premium at net rates for an 
annuity due at the insured’s attained age.. Payments 


cease upon the death of the recipient unless there is a’ 


certain period. If there is a certain period, payments 
continue at least to the end of it and thereafter only 
during survival. 

(b) Since “Y” needs funds immediately for his son’s 
education and since his policy does not mature until 
a year hence, he should, if the policy allows the surrender 
value to be applied under the settlement options, sur- 
render it and have the surrender value placed under the 
interest option with right of withdrawal in whole or in 
part. The policy value would be well over $7,000 and 
should be sufficient to cover the son’s educational ex- 
pense. Amounts sufficient to cover tuition and books 
could be withdrawn at the beginning of each semester 
and additional amounts each month to cover current 
living expenses. The unwithdrawn principal would re- 
main safely invested and would earn at least the guar- 
anteed rate of interest. If the withdrawal privilege is 
subject to restrictions, a plan could be worked out using 
the stipulated amount option with larger amounts pay- 
able in the months when tuition is due. Under either 
plan, payments will cease when the proceeds plus in- 
terest are consumed. The amounts can be determined, 
however, so that the payments will continue for at least 
four college years. 

If the insurance company will not allow the use of 
the options before the end of the endowment period, 
“Y” can take a loan against the policy to meet the first 
semester’s expenses and at the beginning of the second 
semester take another loan for that semester’s ex- 
penses. In August, 1948, the policy will mature for its 
face value less the loans and interest. At that time the 
net maturity value can be used under the settlement 
options precisely as previously described, but for a three 
rather than a four year period. 

(ec) Mrs. “Z” has a big job to do and has limited 
means with which to do it. It is most essential here 
that the insurance proceeds be used with maximum 
efficiency. She is too young and her children are too 
young to suggest use of the life income option with a 
minimum of ten years certain. The $20,000 insurance 
policy would produce too little income on this basis to 


(Continued on the next page) 
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WHY NOT BUILD 
YOUR OWN AGENCY? 


Yes, Why Not Cash in On Your Ability to 
Organize and Head Up Your Own Office? 


No matter how good you are, you can only 
go so far as a personal producer. Then to 
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producer . . . if you have the necessary 
spark of initiative and organizational 
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30% GAIN 
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force gain of 30% during the single year of 
1946 . . . reflects the rich possibilities of pro- 
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General Agents Says: 
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ance problems.” 
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ATLAS... 


... according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders -. we are do- 


ing our job—thoroughly. - 
Excellent territory still avail- = 
able in Arkansas, California, = 


Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Texas. Write to— 





JORNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT 
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TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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C.L.U. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—Continued 


support the family and there is no apparent source from 
which it might be supplemented. Therefore, the best 
use could be made of “Z’s” insurance if a small part 
of it, say $1,500, were left under the interest option as 
an emergency fund subject to withdrawal and the bal- 
ance of the $18,500 were placed under the installment 
amount option. Assuming Mrs. “Z” could get along 
on a minimum of $125 per month, that is the amount 
which should be specified. The instalments would con- 
tinue almost fifteen years, allowance being made for 
interest earnings. They would carry the family at least 
to the point where each son should be self-supporting 
and able to help care for the mother thereafter. It 
might be possible, although it appears dubious, to pro- 
vide the necessary income under an installment amount 
option only until the older child reaches age 21, at 
which time he could help to support his mother and 
brother. The balance could be held under the interest 
option with Mrs. “Z” having the privilege of applying 
it under the life income option at some subsequent time. 
The amount would be so small, however, that it would 
not relieve the sons of the necessity of contributing to 
their mother’s support. It is assumed also that Mr. “Z” 
having died so recently, Mrs. “Z” is not contemplating 
remarriage or supplementing her income by employ- 
ment. 


QUESTION 7. 


(a) In order to effect savings in estate administration 
costs, an insured who has a life insurance policy naming 
“his executors, administrators or assigns” as benefi- 
ciary requests that the designation be changed to read 
“the children of the insured.” 

(1) Describe specifically the costs which the insured 
seeks to save. 

(2) Would the insured’s request, if accepted by the 
insurance company, result in the anticipated savings? 
Explain. 

(3) What problems would be created for the insur- 
ance company tf it were to accept the insured’s request? 
Explain. 

(b) Most life insurance companies will add double 
indemnity clauses and some will add disability income 
and waiver of premium benefit clauses to their life in- 
surance contracts. 

(1) What arguments may be advanced in favor of 
the assumption of each of these risks by life 
companies? Discuss. 

(2) What arguments may be advanced against the 
assumption of each of these risks by life insurance 
companies? Discuss. 


insurance 


Answer 


(a) (1) Insurance payable to the insured’s executors, 
administrators or assigns becomes a part of the insured’s 
estate and must be administered in the same way and 
at the same costs as any other property in the estate, 
whereas insurance payable to beneficiaries passes di- 
rectly to the beneficiaries outside of the insured’s estate. 
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}ience, the expenses which the insured seeks to save 
are the costs of probate, filing fees, executor’s or ad- 
ministrator’s fees, attorney’s fees, inheritance (but not 
federal estate) taxes, costs of advertising for creditors, 
and possible depletion through debts to which insurance 
payable to the estate is subject. If the insured has other 
property, not all of these expenses will be saved since 
some are independent of the size of the estate. Others, 
like executor’s fees, depend directly upon the size of 
the estate and would be increased by insurance payable 
to the estate. 

(2) Granting of the insured’s request would accom- 
plish the desired savings since, as mentioned previously, 
the insurance would pass directly to the benefigiaries and 
not through the insured’s estate. The fact that the in- 
sured wishes to designate beneficiaries under a class 
designation rather than by identifying them individually 
does not alter the principle that the insurance will not 
become a part of the estate. 

(3) By allowing the insured to name beneficiaries 
under a class designation, “the children of the insured,” 
the insurance company would take upon itself the bur- 
den of determining precisely each and every child of the 
insured included within the class. Are adopted children, 
children of a previous marriage, step-children, later born 
children or children predeceasing the insured included 
within the designation? Who specifically are the chil- 
dren? Have all been located? Failure to obtain a re- 
lease from one unknown when the claim is settled would 
subject the insurance company to the later possibility of 
an additional payment without compensation. How shall 
the payment to minor children be handled? All of these 
questions would impose expense upon the company for 
investigation and would delay settlement for a long time. 
For these reasons, companies usually prefer not to ac- 
cept class designations such as this. 

(b) (1) Arguments in favor of writing double in- 
demnity coverage in life insurance contracts are that 
the risk is a death risk, the coverage of which is a 
normal function of a life insurer; the coverage can be 
written safely without prejudice to the insurer’s regu- 
lar life insurance business ; the line has been profitable to 
insurers in the past; it has sales appeal to the public; 
it fulfills a need by providing additional limited cover- 
age where adequate full coverage is beyond the means 
of an insured; and it can be more economically dis- 
tributed through the existing large sales force of the 
life insurance companies than by any other means. 

Arguments in favor of writing disability income and 
waiver of premium coverage in life insurance contracts 
are that insureds need protection against the total loss 
of income resulting from permanent and total disability 
which is frequently more serious from a financial point 
of view than death; the life insurance coverage need 
not be surrendered to obtain income but will be kept 
in force through the waiver of premium benefit (the 
need for insurance is not reduced but usually is in- 
creased when disability occurs) ; and the coverage has 
sales appeal to the public. 

(2) Arguments against writing double indemnity 
coverage in life insurance contracts are that the cause of 
death has no relation to life values or needs, as much 


(¢ ontinued on the next page) 
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7 Candid Cal, the camera fan, found picture-taking best at 
e Hotel Pennsylvania, where you really are a guest. “Your 
hospitality is great, it puts me at my ease—and I’M a 
genius,” he proclaimed. “Just watch the birdie, please. 





2 “The perfect pic of happiness,’ the candid genius said, 

e “would be a smiling gentleman on Pennsylvania’s bed. 
But when I pose the model, eight hundred springs and 
more put him to sleep—and when I shoot, his smile has 
turned to snore. 


























“For perfect composition and distinctive eating pleasure, 

3, the Hotel Pennsylvania meals are definitely treasure. 
When I sit down to one of them, my art sure takes a 
beating. Here, waiter, you take pictures. I’m much too 
busy eating.” 























P.$. Here’sa tip for your trip. Try to plan your visit to Hotel 
Pennsylvania for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday—that’s when 
you'll have the best chance of getting the kind of accommoda 
tions you want! 


Direct Underground Passage From Pennsylvania Station 
60 








C.L.U. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—Continued 


insurance being needed in case of natural death as in 
case of accidental death; there is increased likelihood of 
litigation which creates ill will; and the coverage may 
create a false sense of security by leading some insureds 
to think of their protection in terms of double the face 
value of their contracts. 

Arguments against writing the disability income and 
waiver of premium coverage in life insurance contracts 
are that the coverage can not be put upon as scientific 
a basis as life insurance since the hazard is not accurately 
measurable or forecastable ; the underwriting factors for 
disability coverage differ from those for life insurance 
and are more difficult to administer ; the companies have 
lost money especially on their disability income cover- 
age; the moral hazard of malingering exists and is 
dangerous ; and the likelihood of litigation is increased. 
The arguments are more pertinent to the income benefit 
than to the waiver of premium benefit. 


QUESTION 8. 


(a) A proposed uniform definition and statutory 
provision relating to group life insurance includes (1) 
“the policy must cover at least 25 employees at date 
of issue’ and (2) “the amounts of insurance under the 
policy must be based upon some plan precluding indi- 
vidual selection either by the employees or by the 
employer.” 

Explain the reasons for the foregoing provisions; 
indicate whether they are the same as or differ from 
present requirements as to group life insurance; and, 
with reference to the second provision, explain the 
various plans by which the amount of insurance for 
each employee may be determined in order to preclude 
individual selection. 

(b) The insured applied for and received a policy of 
life insurance on his life and paid all of the premiums. 
Subsequently he changed the beneficiary from his sister 
to a friend. Upon the insured’s death the court denied 
recovery to the new beneficiary on the grounds that 
the latter had no “insurable interest” in the life of the 
insured. 

(1) Explain briefly what is meant by an “insurable 
interest.” 

(2) Is the decision of the case quoted above in accord 
with or contrary to the general rule followed in such 
cases? Explain. 


Answer 


(a) A group life insurance policy must cover at 
least 25 employees because no medical examination is 
required and a sufficiently large group must be obtained 
in order to get a reasonable spread of risk. One or two 
substandard lives in a small group would expose the 
insurance company to almost certain unfavorable ex- 
perience, In a larger group the impaired lives will be 
offset by a proper proportion of good risks, It is as- 
sumed that 25 is the minimum to accomplish this spread. 
Also, group insurance is written at a cost which re- 
quires each group to be of sufficient size to permit a 
reasonable spread of expense. Until recent years most 
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states established the minimum group at 50 lives and 
some still retain this requirement. 

The requirement that individual selection be pre- 
cluded in determining amounts of insurance is the same 
as heretofore. It is necessary that neither the employer 
nor the employees be able to exercise free choice as to 
the amount of insurance on individual lives since spread 
of risk by amount is as important as spread of risk 
by lives. If poor risks could take any amount of in- 
surance, each would take the maximum. This adverse 
selection would reflect itself in unfavorable experience 
on the group. 

There are several plans by which the amounts of in- 
surance for employees may be determined in order to 
preclude individual selection. Some which follow are 
not widely used but each satisfies the requirement of 
eliminating adverse selection by amounts. The plans 
are: 

1. Same amount for each and every employee. 

2. Amounts based upon the position held. Each 
superintendent is given a stated amount, each foreman 
a smaller amount, and other classes of employees the 
amount established for their class. 

3. Amounts based on the length of service. Em- 
ployees of longest service get the largest amounts. 

4. Amounts based on the amount of salary or wages 
earned. 

5. Amounts based upon some combination of two 
or more of the preceding three plans. 

(b) (1) Insurable interest determines the legality of 
object of a life insurance contract. By an insurable 
interest is meant the interest of the owner of a life 
insurance policy in the life insured. If the owner of the 
policy would suffer a pecuniary loss or not realize a 
pecuniary gain because of the death of the insured, he is 
said to have an insurable interest in the insured’s life. 
Without an insurable interest, the owner of a policy 
would have no economic reason to wish for continuance 
of the insured’s life and the contract would be a wagering 
contract. 

(2) The decision rendered in the case in question is 
contrary to the general rule followed in such cases. 
There are two rules of importance which bear on this 
case. One is that the insured has an unlimited insurable 
interest in his own life and he may name anyone he 
chooses as beneficiary. The other is that in life insurance 
an insurable interest need exist only at the inception 
of the contract. In this case the insured applied for 
the policy and paid the premiums thereon. He was the 
owner of the policy and could name any desired bene- 








ficiary, with or without insurable interest. The fact that 
he originally named his sister and subsequently changed 
the designation to a friend would have no bearing upon 
the insurable interest requirement under the general rule. 
The contract in practically all jurisdictions would be 
held valid and payable to the insured’s friend. 


QUESTION 9. 


(a) The legal reserve of a life insurance company 
is a liability which must be offset by assets of at least 
equal value if the company is to be considered solvent. 

(1) Explain the significance of the statement that 
the legal reserve is a liability. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS—Continued 


(2) What are the usual types of assets which a life 
insurance company is permitted by law to own as an 
offset against its reserve liability? Explain. 

(b) “A,” now age 46, has been in a covered employ- 
ment under the Social Security Act since its beginning 
in January, 1937. His income has been continuously 
over $5,000 a year. His wife is age 40 and his only 
child age 12. 

In each of the following problems show the method 
of procedure, ignoring fractions of a year, and indicate 
the approximate amount which, 

(1) he would receive at age 65 assuming continued 
“coverage” under the Act and a continuance of the 
same salary. 

(2) his widow and child would receive if his death 
occurred now. 


(3) his widow would receive at age 65, assuming 
““A’s” death now. 


Answer 


(a) (1) The legal reserve is that amount which with 
future premiums and an assumed rate of interest will 
be sufficient to pay future claims based upon the mor- 
tality table used. Therefore it is a statement of the 
estimated present liability of the insurance company to 
its policyholders. It is somewhat like the deposits in 
a bank, shown on the liability side of the bank’s balance 
sheet, which represent an obligation to the bank’s de- 
positors. 

(2) The usual types of assets which a life insurance 
company is permitted to own as an offset against its 
reserve liability are those which are characterized by 
safety of principal, frequently through first liens, and 
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WE... 


e--enter into our 48th year 


with the same sound princi- 
ples of investment and fair- 
nesstoour policy holdersand 
agents that have helped us 
attain our growth to one of 
the South's largest insurance 


institutions..... 
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adequacy of yield. More specifically they consist of 
bonds issued by the Federal government, the states, 
municipalities, railroads, public utilities, and some in- 
dustrials; mortgages on improved urban and farm 
properties ; policy loans ; some guaranteed and preferred 
stocks; cash; a few collateral loans; and real estate 
taken in foreclosure, obtained for office use, or arising 
out of housing developments. Many states rigidly limit 
real estate holdings. Life insurance companies hold few 
foreign securities. 

(b) Each of the Social Security benefits referred to 
in the question necessitates use of the formula for de- 
termining a covered worker’s primary benefit. This 
amounts to 40 per cent of the first $50 average monthly 
wage, plus 10 per cent of the excess over $50 up to 
$250, plus 1 per cent of the total for each year of cov- 
ered employment. 

“A.” having earned over $5,000 each year, would 
have his primary benefit calculated on the maximum 
basis of $250 per month average wage. At present his 
primary benefit would be 40 per cent of $50, plus 10 per 
cent of $200, a total of $40 to be increased for ten years’ 
employment by 10 per cent to $44. At the time of his 
retirement it would be increased for 29 years’ employ- 
ment by 29 per cent to $51.00, 

(1) “A” would receive 100 per cent of his primary 
benefit at age 65, or $51.60 per month for life. 

(2) “A’s” widow, if he died now, would receive 75 
per cent of his present primary benefit of $44, supple 
mented by 50 per cent of his primary benefit for the 
child, or a total of $55 per month, This benefit would 
continue only until the child reached age 18. 


(3) “A’s” widow upon reaching age 65 would receive 


75 per cent of “A’s” present primary benefit, or $33 per 
month for the balance of her lifetime, 


April 1, 1948 
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QUESTION 10. 


(a) Explain briefly the assumptions which must be 
made in order to calculate premiums for life insurance 
policies and discuss the validity or error of each assump- 
tion. 

(b and c) Using 
you would calculate 
wenty-payment life 
to a person age 32. 

Note: Do not make multiplications, divisions o 
additions. Merely indicate the results by letters “A,” 
“BL” “C,” ete. Show the method of computation for 
only the first three and the last three years in eny series 


the data given below, show how 
the net annual level premium of a 


insurance policy for $1,000 issued 


MORTALITY TARLE PRESENT VALUE 
Number Living Number of $1 at 3 
at Beginning of Dying During Due as Follows 
Age Designated Year Designated Year End of Year 
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Answer 





(a) There are two groups of assumptions involy 
in determining premiums. One group consists of { 
fundamental assumptions underlying the estimate 
unknown future costs. These assumptions con 
mortality, interest and loading estimates. The seco; 
group of assumptions consists of those involved in tj 
mathematical computation of premiums, and it is the 
to which the question presumably refers. They a 
that premiums are paid at the beginning of the poli 
year, and that claims are paid at the end of the polig 
year. 

The first is a reasonably accurate assumption. 
though premiums may be paid monthly, quarterly 
semi-annually, an adjustment is made to compensate { 
the deferment of a portion of each premium. Th 
adjustment may cover not only the interest loss bi 
also the loss through non-collection of a portion of t 
full year’s premium in the year in which death occu 
In some cases, however, the unpaid portion of the prj 
mium is deducted from the face. 

The second assumption is incorrect. Claims are pai 
as soon after death as is reasonably possible. Cons 
quently there is a loss of approximately half a year 
interest in the year in which death occurs. This is n¢ 


a serious error since the basic mortality, interest an 


loading assumptions are sufficiently conservative. 


(b and c) The net single premium for a whole lif 
policy issued at age 32 is: 


723 * $1000 x .970874, = 
726 x $1000 & .942596, = 
729 « $1000 x .915142, = 


KK 


AWS 


dk OK kK 


58 & $1000 « .159990, U 
18 « $1000 « .155330, Vv 
3 & $1000 « .150806, = W 
Xx 
Z 


Total 
X — 84000 


I 


II 


(net single prem.) 


The present value of a temporary life annuity due 
of $1 per annum for the twenty year premium paying 
period is at age 32: 


84000 « $1 x 1.000000, = A’ 
83277 « $1 X_ .970874, = B’ 
82551 & $1 x 942596, = C’ 
4K x eK 

70731 & $1 &_ .605016, = R’ 
69804 & $1 x .587395, = S’ 
68842 x $1 xX _ .570286, = T’ 

Total = X’ 

X’ + 84000 = Z’ (present value of 


life annuity due) 


The net annual level premium of a twenty payment 
life insurance policy at age 32 is the quotient obtained 
by dividing the whole life net single premium by the 
present value of the temporary life annuity due, 


Z — Z’ = (annual net level 
premium) 
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Ppolig 
polig DECEMBER 31, 1947 HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
7 Etna Life Insurance Company 98th Annual Statement 
acl Assets $1,363,711,05 1.25 
T Liabilities 1,257,125,814.82 
vs by Contingency reserve $39,209,397.85 
of ‘ Capital 15,000,000.00 
ne ' Surplus 52,375 ,838.58 106,585 ,236.43 
“i Etna Casualty & Surety Company 41st Annual Statement 
Assets $132,457,555.89 
th, Liabilities 92,330,552.67 
— Contingency reserve $4,839,926.76 
yeat Capital 6,000,000.00 
* = Surplus 29,287,076.46 40,127,003.22 
st ah 
Automobile Insurance Company 35th Annual Statement 
le li Assets $53,177,163.11 
Liabilities 37,923,253.71 
Contingency reserve $1,424,225.43 
Capital 5,000,000.00 
Surplus __8,829,683.97 15,253,909.40 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 38th Annual Statement 
Assets $10,648,143.63 
Liabilities 6,614,381.89 
Contingency reserve $463,159.53 
Capital 1,000,000.00 
Surplus 2,570,602.21 4,033,761.74 
em.) Total premium income—all companies—1947 $ 336,751,520.81 
Paid to or for policyholders since organization 2,850,269,219.93 
due Life Insurance in force December 31, 1947 6,985,582,079.00 
aying Increase in Life Insurance in force during 1947 671,335,387.00 
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RIEF as they are, the statements above offer clear evidence of the continuously growing strength of the 
Etna Life Affiliated Companies. Important as this fact is to Aitna agents, policyholders, and stockholders, it 
is even more significant as a measure of the economic health of the country as a whole. For insurance, like 
freedom, is everybody’s business. Aitna’s conscientious trusteeship of policyholders’ money, and Aitna’s service 

to policyholders and agents, contribute importantly to the country’s stability. 
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Direct Mail—from 16 


Life Insurance Company in their 
best campaign received a 22 per cent 
response to a direct mail campaign. 

From the letters I received, it is 
also apparent that users of direct 
mail have a number of suggestions 
to make it more effective. Among 
the improvements my respondents 
felt were most needed, were, first, 
lower costs—both in production and 
postage. Next, many felt that greater 


accuracy and more careful selection 
of lists was necessary. By lists, I 
don’t mean merely blocks of names 
taken out of indexes, directories, and 
mass produced books. Mailing lists 
represent the result of careful, socio- 
logical studies of the particular mar- 
ket groups you want to reach. The 
third most common improvement 
cited as necessary was improved 
mailing company services, as for ex- 
ample automatic collating and in- 
serting. In addition, some organiza- 
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"My renewal commission check 
last month was $833.00—Complete 
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winner." 
| L. K. (Kansas) 


“Your Miracle letter is truly a 
cs miracle. $2,163.62 premium on 

one recent miracle lead. My 
agency flourishing—built on Miracle Leads 
without my having previous insurance ex- 


perience." 
R. N. (lowa) 
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| You Can Reach 


STARDOM. 


In “The Happiest Insurance Family in America” 


This is YOUR opportunity to become associated with a group of 
| enthusiastic insurance moneymakers and a friendly company that | 
Join our “’stars.”’ 


Read What a Few of Our STARS Said: 


| YOU May Enjoy these FIVE Advantages 
with Our Company: 


1. You can offer something new and different—a unique COMPLETE COVERAGE 
PACKAGE of insurance—life, accident, health, hospitalization. 


You are allowed the use of our highly productive, copyrighted Miracle Lead system. 
3. You deal with friendly folks and will enjoy your relationship. 
4. You will be associated with success. In addition to liberal 
can build up a substantial income from renewals to enable you to be financially in- 
dependent in fewer years than you may think. 

You may be given the opportunity to have a general agency franchise in a protected 


You'll _be thanking your lucky stars if you write us immediately to learn about our 
intriguing plan and available general agencies. All correspondence confidential. | 


| Hugh D. Hart, Vice President and Director of Agencies 


lilinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. | 


Monmouth, Illinois 


* 





Write today for 


“Our $3,018,890 business last year 
* was built around the Miracle Let- 
ter, Complete Coverage Package, 

Bread and Butter, and Horse and Buggy 
sales plans of Illinois Bankers Life Assur- 


ance Company." 

* a thirty thousand dollar home— 
the Illinois Bankers Life Assurance 

Co. has been the foundation of my pros- 


perity." 
B. K. (Illinois) 


F. A. (Ohio) 


“| now own a hotel, a bus line and 


rofits on new business, you 
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“The Happiest Insurance Family In America” 
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tions listed improved letter content 
(fresh approaches, analysis of re- 
cipients, etc.) , improved government 
service (lower postage, greater speed 
in handling), and—a few—mechani- 
cal improvements, such as in ad- 
dressing and fill in. 

But will these suggested improve- 
ments really do the job of making 
your direct mail efforts as effective 
as they should be? 

Doesn't the answer to your prob- 
lems really lie in a more fundamental 
approach? Direct Mail Users must 
recognize that they are specialists 
in communication, not artisans in 
the mechanics. They must develop 
research in two highly important 
fields of human knowledge, first the 
art and science of communication by 
mail; second, research into the na- 
ture of human beings. Communi- 
cations include language, lists, letter- 
heads, envelopes, printing, address- 
ing, testing, and mailing. Human 
relations research includes the study 
of the emotions, character and men- 
tal characteristics of the recipient. 

The science and art of communi- 
cation as a whole is one of the major 
problems facing the world. The most 
recent number of the Annals of the 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science is devoted to the subject 
“Communication and Social <Ac- 
tion.” It warns in the foreword that 
our civilization is in a race between 
communication—and that includes 
direct mail—and chaos. We know 
that what we call society is only a 
network of partial understanding 
held together by communication, in 
which the mails play an important 
part. Every act of a buyer involves 
some form of communication from 
buyer to seller and seller to buyer. 

We have come a long way in our 
physical ability to communicate with 
one another from stone tablets, drum 
beats, message sticks and _ pebble 
markings. But despite speeded up 
technology, the psychological bar- 
riers remain. What are the most 
effective ways to use lahguage to 
make ourselves understood? At 
best, words are poor substitutes for 
meanings. Language often distorts. 
It isn’t objective. The science of 
semantics tries to clarify meanings. 
In addition, the physical elements 
need comparable study—paper, ink, 
reproduction methods---to measure 
impact. 
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Here are two examples of com- 
munication research that illustrate 
the points I am trying to bring be- 
you. One of my friends, a 
greeting card manufacturer, recently 
cooperated with the University of 
Chicago in a study of the meaning 
and impact of the words and pictur 
symbols on Christmas and Easter 
cards. It was found that certain 
conventional symbols for Mother’s 
Day, Christmas and other cere- 
monial occasions were not neces- 
sarily the most potent. This study 
has completely revolutionized his 
business and increased its success. 

The second example is that of 
Rudolph Flesch’s readability studies. 
Flesch proved conclusively that 
many books and newspapers are 
written above the heads of their in- 
tended readers. A number of pub- 
lishers have put his findings to good 
account. 


fore 


I am sure there must be many 
other such fields of communications 
research. which could be profitably 
explored, and that in doing so our 
universities, colleges, and founda- 
tions would be willing to cooperate. 

The second field of research I 
recommend to you is the study of 
man’s behavior. The great sociology, 
psychology and other social science 
departments of American and for- 
eign universities are studying the 
nature of man, his attitudes, his 
characteristics, in short, why men 
behave like human beings. Much 
of this knowledge is still in Ph.D. 
theses tucked away in libraries or 
in obscure learned journals with cir- 
culations of 500 to 750. It should 
not be allowed to remain unused, 
and I think one of the greatest serv- 
ices you could render would be to 
rescue it from its present obscurity. 

To be sure, we recognize and ap- 
ply some of our present-day knowl- 
edge of the motivating factors in 
human beings, but we have only 
scratched the surface. With today’s 
available knowledge, it is neither 
visionary nor impractical to consider 
scientifically the respondent’s drives 
and needs in your letters. Their 
great variety and complexity need 
not be discouraging, for one can 
strike at common basic factors. 

For example, a sense of insecurity 
is almost universal today. In some 
people, it manifests itself in snob- 
bism, in great ambition, in a drive 
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underwriters today. 


% EXAMPLE: TRIPLE PROTECTION 
Prospect age 30; wife, 2 children, lim- 
ited budget. A $4,000 Life policy with 
Triple Protection and Double Indem- 


nity pays: 


$12,000 For natural. death before 45 
24,000 For Accidental death before 45 
8,000 For Accidental death from 45 


to 65 
4,000 For natural death after 45 


PLUS an outstanding line of life 
and endowment policies for every 


need. 


PLUS unusual sales aids that are 
practical and really help the agent 


present his plans. 


PLUS the kind of friendly, effi- 
cient service to agents and policy- 
holders that is an ANICO tradition. 
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They know they have 
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They know their poli- 
cies are leaders in value. 
They know Anico is an 
Agent and policyholder 
minded Company. 
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MEETING 
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% The ANICO Representative has the 
“EXTRAS” in his sales kit to meet 
the unusual demands cften made upon 
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GALVESTON, TEXAS 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





for power. Aggressiveness is often 
an over-compensation for insecurity, 
and such aggressiveness can often 
be channeled—through letters as 
well as other means—to fight an evil. 


Other Personality Traits 


Other personality traits which add 
much weight but no additional post- 
age to direct mail should be taken 
into account. Some men need ad- 
miration and some find relief in 
gregariousness. Some men are ex- 
pansive and have a compelling urge 


to express themselves. Others are 
driven by exhibitionism—they have 
to attract notice. Some are egoists 
with a strong belief in their quali- 
fications for leadership. Some are 
martyrs and eager to align them- 
selves with unpopular causes. Some 
are contrary-minded and take the 
other side of every proposition. 
Some are extremely suggestible. 
Many people are ready to go along 
with a good cause, for innumerable 
Americans are altruistic and kind 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Direct Mail—Continued 


and respond to an appeal to their 
social consciousness. They want to 
help worthy ideas, causes and people. 
But they have to be individually 
reached, by using the results of re- 
search in human relations which will 
enable you better to employ the tech- 
niques of communication. 

That is why I urge you to under- 
take or stimulate research that will 
make available present findings and 
broaden our knowledge both of com- 
munications and of human behavior. 
In carrying on direct mail you are 
practicing an applied social science. 
Business conducts research in chem- 
istry, physics and other physical 
sciences and applies the results to 
everyday practices. No paper manu- 
facturer makes his paper without 
knowing down to a decimal point 
the amount of acid necessary for 
bleaching. But there is a terrific 
time lag in employing the techniques 
of the social sciences. How many 
of you employ scientific researches 
that cover the field of humanics? 


OPPORTUNITY 
KNOCKS 
in 
West Virginia 
ee 


Ye Ce 
and 
FIELD UNDERWRITER 
OPENINGS 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHARLESTON 
WwW. WA. 





Direct mail covers many aspects 
of communications and of human 
behavior. It involves the whole 
process of engineering the consent 
of those whom it is trying to influ- 
ence in a highly competitive civiliza- 
tion. It should receive the benefits 
of the most scientific methods in 
order to carry out its social function 
most effectively. 


Delivered before Mail Advertising Service 
Assn. 37 W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. Re- 
printed by special permission. 


ORDINARY GAINS 


IFE insurance companies operat- 

ing in the United States showed 
a net gain of Ordinary insurance in 
force of 8.20 per cent in 1947, the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association, Hartford,  re- 
ported in a survey based on the 
experience of 110 companies repre- 
senting more than 85% of the Or- 
dinary in force in the U. S. 

New business during 1947 was 
written at the rate of 12.81 per cent 
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of the life insurance on the books 
at the beginning of the year. Termi- 
nations—policies that became inop- 
erative for all causes—during the 
year were 4.61 per cent, leaving a 
net gain of 8.20. Terminations in- 
clude not only lapse but surrenders, 
death claims, policies that matured 
and all other causes. 

For the 110 companies, represent- 
ing a true cross section of the busi- 
ness, the amount of insurance carried 
by their policyholders at the close 
of 1947 was $106,010,671,000. This 
compares with $97,965,525,000 in 
force at the 1946 year end. 

The survey was based solely on 
Ordinary insurance, the most com- 
mon type of life insurance such as 
term, straight life, endowment, re- 
tirement income, as differentiated 
from Industrial insurance which is 
paid for on a weekly premium basis. 

Figures for 1947 marked a de- 
cline from the net gain in insurance 
in force in 1946, the first break in a 
continual rise that began ‘in 1942, 
Here are the figures for the last six 
years as compiled by the Associa- 
tion: 


New Termi- 

Year Business nations Net Gain 
1942 7.72% 4.48% 3.24% 
1943 8.45 3.70 4.75 
1944 9.27 3.31 5.96 
1945 9.96 3.30 6.61 
1946 14.49 3.97 10.52 
1947 12.81 4.61 8.20 

A similar survey based on the 
experience of 24 Canadian com- 


panies showed a similar decline in 
1947, although the corresponding 
figures were slightly higher. 


PENSION AND ANNUITY 
STUDY 

HE Treasury Department has 

made an exhaustive study of the 

Income Tax treatment of Pensions 

and Annuities, which was released 


in December, 1947. This study | 
analyzes a number of proposals 
which have been advanced for 


changes in the present tax structure 
regarding pension and annuities. It 
does not, however, make any rec- 
ommendations. Although we have 
not advised to this effect, 
presumably copies would be avail- 
able from the Treasury Department 
in Washington, D. C. 
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Acacia Mutual: William Dunkak, C.L. 
U., in the business since 1928, has been 
appointed General Agent for the company 
in Chicago, Illinois, succeeding Leland 
O. Nashem who became a General Agent 
for the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company in New York City in January. 


x & ® 


American National: New written busi- 
ness in January, 1948 in honor of W. L. 
Moody, Jr., founder and President of the 
company, exceeded $50,000,000 as com- 
pared with practically $41,000,000 last 


year. 


x *k * 


American Pension Planning Company: 
This is a new organization headed by 
Charles H. Weiss, which is specializing 
in designing, installing and servicing pen- 
sion plans for employers of 300 and less 
workers. 


x kk 
Bankers Life & Casualty: Rodger Mc- 


Cormick, formerly with Northwest Air- 
lines, has been appointed Assistant Treas- 
urer and a member of the Board of 
Directors. 


x kk 


Bankers Life (lowa): W. J. Steen has 
been named Manager of the company’s 
Philadelphia Agency, succeeding C. J. 
Pearson, who has resigned to return to 
personal production. 

Ivan F. Childs, with the company since 
1937, has been named Manager of the 
Fort Worth, Texas Agency succeeding 
Ralph J. Beaver, resigned to devote his 
time to personal selling. 


=x & * 


Berkshire Life: Victor H. Johnson has 
joined Robert F. Ober, General Agent in 
Chicago as an Associate. Mr. Johnson 
was formerly Sales Representative for 
the National Gypsum Company. 


= & & 


Canadian Life Underwriters’ Assn.: 
W. J. H. Chittick, C.L.U., Winnipeg 
Manager for Manufacturers Life, has 
been elected President of the Association. 
The Canadian National Association is 
made up of 64 local associations with a 
total membershin of 5,445. In view of the 
population differential, this compares 
favorably with our own Life Under- 
writers’ Association on this side of the 
border. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Colonial Life: At the February meeting 
of the Board of Directors a regular divi- 
dent of $1.00 per share and an extra divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share were declared 
payable on March 9 to stockholders of 
record on March 2. 


* & @ 


Columbian National: Joseph A. Kelly, 
with the company since 1936 and Home 
Office Counsel, has been elected 2nd 
Vice President. 


xk * 


Commercial Life: Neal C. Finch, for- 
merly District Manager for the Union 
National Life, has been appointed Special 
Assistant to E. J. Montague, President of 
the Arizona company. 


* & ® 


Commonwealth Life: WV. Stewart Penny 
has been named Manager of the com- 
pany’s newly opened ordinary office in 
Anderson, Indiana. 


x kk 


Connecticut General: The following 
promotions have been made: J. Noyes 
Crary to Chief Underwriter, Accident 
Department; John A. Bevan to Actuarial 
Assistant; Mrs. Charlotte C. Cowan and 
Rodney B. Wilcox to Comptroller’s As- 
sistants; John L. Garman to Chief Un- 
derwriter, Group Insurance Department 
and James F. MacLean to Reinsurance 
Assistant. 

Three Agencies have received certifi- 
cates for accomplishment during the year 
1947. In each of these there has been a 
great improvement in the quality of 
service to clients. The agencies and mana- 
gers are: Allen, Russell & Allen, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Fred S. Townsend; Newark, 
N. J., R. Barry Green and Burlington, 
Vt., Raymond A. Briggs. 

Martina Doyle (1942), George D. Ches- 
ter (1945), Charles A. Ormsby (1945) 
and F. Russell Schneider (1947) have 
been awarded associateships in the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America and the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries. 


x * * 


Continental Assurance: John T. Grant, 
in the business since 1945, has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Agents for 
Southern California. In that capacity he 
will work under the direction of Ellis 
P. Schmidt, Resident Vice President. 
New Ordinary business written for 
January and February, 1948 shows gain 
of 20% over the same period in 1947. 







Equitable Life (lowa): New paid busi- 
ness for February, 1948 totaled $8,906,758, 
representing a 2% increase over the same 
month in 1947, 


x * * 


Franklin Life: Mitchell T. Melham, for- 
merly with the John Hancock, has been 
appointed Agency Manager for the com- 
pany in Springfield, Illinois. 


=x &® ® 


Great American Reserve: 701 Collins, 
Mayor of Dayton, Texas, and one of 
the company’s agents in that locality, 
wrote over $1,000,000 of new business in 
ten months in 1947. In this period, Mr. 
Collins, a freshman in the business, wrote 
over 500 individual policies, including Ac- 
cident & Health contracts. 


x * * 


Great-West Life: ]’. A. Keltie, for- 
merly with the National Life Insurance 
Company of Vermont, has been appointed 
Assistant Actuary. Mr. Keltie is a Fellow 
in both the Actuarial Society and the 
Institute of Actuaries. 


x * * 


Guarantee Mutual: Victor De Gomes, 
of the Bill Liscom Agency of Los Angeles, 
for the sixth consecutive time led all the 
company’s field underwriters in paid busi- 
ness last year. 

Vice President L. FE. Gillespie, who 
was succeeded as Treasurer by Harold 
E. Gabrielson last August, has retired 
after 38 years of service. 


ee = @ 


Guardian Life: Don L. Tenney, who 
joined the company in 1946, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the San Jose, Calif. 
Agency, succeeding Harold A. Osborne, 
resigned due to ill health. 


x * * 


Industrial Insurers Conference: Bas- 
com Baynes, President of the Council, 
has announced the appointment of Wil- 
liam H. King, of Richmond, as Legal 
Counsel. This is a newly created position 
and represents a forward step in the es- 
tablishment of a well-rounded staff for 
the Association. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


lowa Home Office Life Underwriters 
Club: This is a new organization which 
started January 14th last and is made up 
of members of the Underwriting De- 
partments of life insurance companies in 
Des Moines, lowa. So far 19 men repre- 
senting the Bankers Life Company, Equit- 
able Life of lowa, Central Life Assurance 
Society, American Mutual Life and Iowa 
Life are chartered members. The over- 
all objective is to promote better relation- 
ship between members and to develop 
sound underwriting of life insurance 
risks. Wallace E. Bidelam, Chief Under- 
writer of the Iowa Life, is President. 


Jefferson Standard: Charles M. Rives, 
Jr., with the company since 1934, has 
been promoted to Manager of the Policy- 
holders Service Department. 

Two new branch offices have been 
opened in St. Louis, Mo. and Boise, Idaho. 
Carrol M. School and W. A. Nardoni 
have been named Managers in the re- 
spective offices. 


x *k *& 


John Hancock: Following Agency 
changes have been made: Harold A 
Meyer to District Manager at Spring- 
field, Il. succeeding Mitchell T. Melham, 
resigned; Philip F. Mulvey to Regional 
Supervisor in Northern New England 
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succeeding Paul E. Eagan, who was pro. 
moted to Regional Manager in the North- 
ern New England territory; Edwin P. 
Gunn to Manager of Field Training jn 


the home office succeeding Arthur H,. 
Dalsell, who becomes Coordinator of 


Sales Promotion; Richard E, Empie, to 
Regional Manager of North Central ter- 
ritory and Clarence E. Dueber to Re- 
gional Supervisor in the same section, 


x & ® 


Life of Virginia: John K. Martin, Jr, 
has been named Manager of the Georgia 
Ordinary Agency of the company, suc- 
ceeding Willis J. Milner, Jr., who was 
recently promoted to Vice President in 
charge of the company’s Ordinary 


Agency. Prior to his appointment, Mr, 
Martin was associated with the New 
York Life Insurance Company for 16 


years. 
* & 


Life Insurance Association of America: 
Colonial Life, Jersey City, N. J. has 
resumed membership, bringing the total 
number of companies so affiliated at the 
present time to 90. 


x *k * 


Lincoln National: C. S. Miller, of 
Tyner, Indiana, and a member of the O. 
Frank Helvie Agency in South Bend, has 
been named the company’s agent of the 
year. This honor is based not only on 
total paid personal production but also 
upon consistency of business, average 
size of policy and counsel to _policy- 
holders. It is interesting to note that al- 
though Mr. Miller resides in a town of 
only a few hundred people, he qualified 
for the Million Dollar Round Table in 
both 1946 and 1947. 


x 2 ® 


Manhattan Life: Bernard B. Hoffman, 
C.L.U., Agency Manager for the com- 
pany in Buffalo, N. Y. since 1944, has 
been appointed General Agent in that city. 
Mr. Hoffman has been in the business 
since 1931. 

LaBow, Haynes Company, Inc., Seat- 
tle, Wash, have been appointed General 
Agents for the company in that city 
marking the first General Agency appoint- 
ment in the state of Washington. Richard 
E. Smith, C.L.U. is Manager of the Life 
Department of the new Agency located 
in the Dexter Horton Building. 

Knox & Company have been appointed 
General Agents for the company in Oak- 
land, California. The company is made 
up of Paul A. Knox and his wife, who 
have been in the business since 1933. 

Dr. Eugene V. Higgins, formerly with 
the United States Life, has been ap- 
pointed Associate Medical Director. 


* & 


Massachuse#s Mutual: William R. 
Christmas and Carroll G. McQueen, have 
been appointed Assistant Actuary and 
Agency Assistant, respectively. 

John R. Hartley, in the business since 
1939, and with the company since 1945, 
has been named Agency Assistant. 

Desmond J. Lizotte, who: joined the 
company early this year, has been ap- 
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General 
succeeding the late William H. 
Jaquith, 2nd. 

Howard Kelley, who joined the com- 
pany in 1943, and was most recently As- 


pointed 
Mass. 


Agent in Lawrence, 


sistant General Agent in Los Angeles, 
has been named General Agent in Chicago 
succeeding the late Archibald R. Houle. 

John W. Yates, General Agent for the 
company in Los Angeles, was honored 
when he received the Perry Achievement 
Award in the name of his Agency. Mr. 
Yates is also President of the company’s 
General Agents Association. 

Bishop H. McDonald, C.L.U., who 
joined the company in 1940 and was 
most recently Supervisor in the Cleveland 
Agency, has been made an agency assist- 
ant in the home office. 

Neil Oliver, who entered the Group 
Insurance field in 1932 and who joined 
the company in October, 1947, as a Group 
Supervisor in New York City and New 
Jersey, has been named Group Regional 
Manager of the Eastern area. His head- 
quarters will be at 74 Trinity Place, New 
York. 


x & * 


Metropolitan Life: Joseph E. Francese, 
Manager of the Bath Beach district of 
the company in Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
awarded the Metropolitan Territory Tro- 
phy in competition with 84 local districts, 
as well as the Country Trophy in com- 
petition with 800 district offices through- 
out the nation. The achievement was 
made on the basis of the number of sales 
of new insurance and for general effici- 
ency. 

The following managerial changes have 
been made—Herman IV. Allison, from 
Huntington, W. Va. to Lima, Ohio; 
Wiliam C. Cline, from Lima, Ohio to 
Clifton (Cincinnati), Ohio; Joseph Nim- 
mer from Meriden, Ind. to Hammond, 
Ind. district office; Thomas J. Maguire, 
Field Training Instructor, to Manager of 
the Office Account at Rochester, N. 

Nicholas F. Trerotola has been ‘ap- 
pointed Manager of the Union City, N. J. 
District Office, succeeding Abraham Roc- 
ker, retired. 

Calburne M. Hayes has been appointed 
Manager of the Muskogee, Okla. Dis- 
trict Office, succeeding Joseph W. West- 
brooks, retired. 

Thomas E. Lohrey has been appointed 
Manager at Bluefield, W. Va., succeed- 
ing Chalmus C. Gentry, transferred to 
Evansville, Ind.; Forrest M. Ross, for- 
merly Manager at Salem, Ohio, District 
Office, has been moved to Firestone Dis- 
trict Office in the Cunningham Building, 
Akron, Ohio. 

The following appointments have been 
made: Daniel H. McCue to Manager of 
the company’s East Liverpool, Ohio 
district office; Herman R. Casdorph to 
Manager of the Harrison, Indianapolis, 
Indiana district ; Glen T. Studer to Mana- 
ger of Parkersburg, W. Va. office suc- 
ceeding James M. Haythorne. 


x * 


Minnesota Mutual: Russell H. Pearson, 
General Agent for the company in Fort 
Worth, led the entire field force in per- 
sonal production during 1947. This is the 
sixth time that Mr. Pearson has earned 
that distinction—a record never achieved 
by any other representative of the com- 
pany. 
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soem in 1948! 


Our Home Office Men 
Cover the Country Too! 


The itinerary of home office principals of General American 


Life was worked out back in 1947. No hit or miss about it... 


but, a carefully planned “swing” around the country, with dates 


all set, so that district men and field representatives can enjoy 


the benefits of conference with home office men on scheduled 


dates and plan their work accordingly. This is one of many 


instances of home office cooperation and support that gives 


added meaning to the phrase... 
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Recently passed the $500,000,000 mark 
of insurance in force, representing a 100% 
gain since 1942. New paid-for business 
during the past few years—1942, $35,000,- 
000; 1943 and 1944, $52,000,000; 1945, 
$71,000,000; 1946, $111,000,000 and 1947, 
$123,000,000—represent substantial yearly 
increases. 


x & & 


Mutual Benefit: John O. Wilson in the 
business since 1932 and with the company 
since 1946, has been named co-general 
agent with Lawrence Bates, C.L.U., in 
Seattle, Wash. 

Samuel R. Ames, with the company 
since 1939, has been named Manager at 
Richmond, Va., succeeding William E. 
Davies, who is continuing as a personal 
producer. 

William the com- 


H, Foreman, with 


pany 25 years, has been appointed Asso- 
ciate General Agent in Newark, N. J. 
Agency and will work with General 
Agent William C. Thurman. 


xk * 


Mutual Life (N. Y.): Percy Goyne, who 
joined the company in October, 1945 and 
sold over $1,000,000 of life insurance dur- 
ing his first year, has been appointed an 
Assistant to Ward Phelps, Director of 
Training in the Home Office. Mr. Goyne 
was formerly associated with the Little 
Rock Agency of the company. 

Jacob J. Dalke, who joined the company 
in 1945 and most recently was Assistant 
Manager at Great Bend, Kansas has been 
appointed Assistant to Ward Phelps, di- 
rector of training for the home office. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Leonard C. Clifford, who joined the 
company in 1945, has been appointed 
Treasurer succeeding Dwight S. Beebe, 
retired. 

Has issued an attractive 32-page hand- 
book in color prepared for employees. 
This book is designed as a ready refer- 
ence for both new and old employees and 
answers most of the questions the average 
employee has regarding his job in its 
various phases. 


x k * 


National Life (Vt.): New paid-for busi- 
ness in February, 1948 was $10,365,137 as 
compared with $10,294,954 for the same 
month of 1947. A new paid-for gain for 
the first two months of 1948 exceedes the 
same period in 1947 by 40%. 
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New England Mutual: Lambert M. 
Huppeler, C.L.U., in the business since 
1932 and most recently Superintendent of 
Agencies in the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, has been appointed Manager of the 
company’s Dawson General Agency in 
New York City, succeeding the late C. 
Preston Dawson. 


xk 


Northwestern Mutual: Ralph W. Emer- 
son (C.L.U.), (1927), Assistant Director 
of Agencies for the company, has been 
appointed General Agent at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, succeeding W. Roy Byrant, 
retiring. 


x wk 
Occidental Life (Calif.): John W-. 


Davis, with the company 11 years, has 
been named General Agent for the com- 
pany in San Gabriel. 

Donald J. Waterson, in the business 
since 1938, has been named General Agent 
at Quincy, Illinois. 

More than 1,000,000 policyowners are 
now covered by the company representing 
an increase of 500% during the past 10 
years. 

New paid Ordinary for January, 1947 
totaled $20,555,278 compared with $18,- 
778,112 for the same month in 1947. 


xk 


Pacific Mutual: New paid business in 
February, 1948 showed a gain of 15% 
over the same month in 1947. 


xk * 


Prudential: J. Bruce Kenworthy has 
been named Manager of the company’s 
District Office #13 in Philadelphia, suc- 
ceeding Clayton Perry, retired. In turn, 
John J. Mullen succeeds Mr. Kenworthy 
in District Office #7, and Nathan C. Barr, 
C.L.U. moves to District Office #8. 

Roscoe L. Vrooman (1933) has been 
named Manager of the company’s Dis- 
trict Office in Tulsa, Okla., succeeding 
G. Carl White, recently appointed Re- 
gional Manager in the home office. At the 
same time, Hjalmar F. Hillman (1933) 
succeeded Mr. Vrooman as _ District 
Manager at Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Harold W. Eldridge has been named 
Manager of the company’s district office 
in Springfield, Ohio, succeeding Walter 
B. Patterson, retired. 

George J. Schneider has been trans- 
ferred as Manager to the company’s 
Woodhaven district office and his place 
was taken by Michael Galletta, who was 
promoted from Assistant District Mana- 
ger at Queens Village. 


x * * 
Purdue Plan: Daniel P. Cahill, C.L.U. 


has been named Executive Director of the 
Life Insurance Marketing Course. 


= & & 


Reliance Life: Harold R. Hostettler, 
with the company since 1926, has been 
appointed Manager of the Houston, Texas 
Agency, succeeding V. J. Adams, re- 
tired. 

Carl H. Lane, in the business since 
1939, has been appointed Manager of the 
Mid-Western Department with head- 
quarters in the Railway Exchange Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. 


Republic National Life: Rer Beasley 
has been appointed Director of Public 
Relations, succeeding Lorry Jacobs, who 
resigned to resume his activities with 
the Insurance Graphic. 


x * * 


Standard (Ore.): At a meeting of the 
board of directors, Donald T. Nelson 
(1946) and Ralph H. Niles. (1937) have 
been promoted to Controller and Assis- 
tant Actuary, respectively. 

Alvin G. Rocha of Honolulu has been 
appointed General Agent for the company 
in that city, marking the company’s first 
entry into the Islands. 


xk * 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity Assn.: 
Walter Mahlstedt, a Securities Analyst in 
the Association since 1936, has been elec- 
ted Assistant Treasurer. 


x * * 


Travelers: Four members of the Life 
Actuarial Department have been elevated 
in actuarial rank as a result of Novem- 
ber examinations. Di-kinson C. Duffield is 
now a Fellow; Morrison -H. Beach, 
Charles G. Lincoln and Ralph H. Magla- 
thlin are Associates. 

Dr. Charles C. Beach, 91, senior mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors and who 
joined the company in 1886, died in 
February. He was on the Board for 58 
years. 


xk * 


Union Central Life: /. LeRoy Knight 
and Edwin P. Charlette, Jr., Managers 
of the company’s Florida and South Bend 
Agencies, respectively, won the Jerome 
Clark Award for outstanding achieve- 
ment in agency development in 1947, This 
is the first time that two agencies have 
tied for this award. 

Wayne Phipps (1928) and John Lind 
(1934) have been appointed Special Sales 
Analysts and Manager of Field Service, 
respectively. 

Is now maintaining two agencies in 
both Chicago and San Francisco. Her- 
man A. Zischke, formerly General Agent 
for the company in Chicago, will be in 
charge of the two Agencies which will 
specialize in Pension Trusts, Profit-Shar- 
ing Trusts, etc. Elmer J. Grandson, for- 
merly Assistant Manager at the Chicago 
Agency, has been named Manager and 
will operate in all phases of life insurance 
sales except those covered by Mr. Zischke. 
Don W. Munroe continues in similar ca- 
pacity in San Francisco. 


x * * 


Union Mutual: Michael J. Denda, in 
the business since 1926 and Regional 
Manager for the company in New York 
City for the past seven years, has been 
elected a Vice President. 


x k * 
United States Life: fred O. Becher, Jr., 
in the Group end of the insurance busi- 
ness since 1941, and formerly with the 


John Hancock, has been appointed Direc- 
tor of Group Sales for the company. 
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| HEADLINES OF PROGRESS 
YEAR 1947 
q 
e New insurance in 1947 amounted to $21,685,185, increasing insurance in force to $185,047,483. 
‘ The average size policy rose to a point unequaled in the past sixteen years. 
n Assets reached the highest figure in the Company’s history, totaling $50,417,769.35 at the end of 
4 1947. 
Policyowners’ reserves amounted to $41,658,114.74, an increase of $2,222,838.20 over the previous 
year. 
Payments to policyowners and beneficiaries figured $2,761,633.74 during 1947, increasing total 
payments since the Company’s organization in 1899 to $74,561,633.74. 
48th FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
e December 31, 1947 
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Organized 1899 
; ~ Richmond, Virginia 
31 Lighthouses at Cape Henry, Virginia—the old 
he one being the first established by the United 
c- States Government on the Atlantic Seaboard. 
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FINANCING NEW AGENTS 


N IMPORTANT aid to solu- 

tion of the problem of getting 
the new agent established financially 
has been compiled by the Agency 
Management Association and re- 
leased to member companies. 

The publication is entitled “Finan- 
cing the New Agent,” a review of 
company practices.* The 33-page 
study is based on the experience of 
125 companies. 

In the introduction it is pointed 
out that in the past the agency man- 
ager has coped with new agent fi- 
nancing problem without company 
assistance. 


* We do not have copies—Editors 
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“This is the traditional arrange- 
ment,” the introduction explains. 
“In recent years, however, another 
pattern has been developing side by 
side with the traditional one. This 
newer plan is for the company to 
share with the agency manager the 
risk involved in financing new 
agents. To do so soundly the com- 
pany prescribes minimum standards 
for the selection and performance of 
the agents so financed.” 

Seven out of every ten companies, 
the survey shows, have company fi- 
nancing plans under which the home 
office bears all or part of the net cost 
of financing. The proportion of 
branch office companies having such 
plans is higher than that of general 
agency companies. 

The median age for all plans is 
four years old; the oldest plan is 24 
years old. Smaller companies have 
had plans in effect longer than larger 
companies. 

There is a great variation among 
the companies as to the proportion 
of new men appointed who come 
under the company plan. On the 
average, four out of every 10 new 
men appointed in 1946 were financed 
under a company plan. Out of each 
100 men so financed, 45 received 
$100 to $200 monthly; 34 received 
$200 to $300 monthly ; and four got 
over $300 a month. Six were fi- 
nanced for under $100 monthly and 
11 for amounts unclassified by the 
reporting company. Under many 
plans commission earnings were re- 
ceived in addition to the guaranteed 
amounts. 

Approximately one-half of the 
companies bear 100 per cent of the 
net costs involved in financing new 
agents. The remaining companies 
share this cost equally with the gen- 
eral agent or manager. 

The study also deals in detail with 
several aspects of the problem, in- 
cluding the status of the new agent 
in case of contract termination, how 
companies rate the financing plans in 
effect today, and Social Security 
deductions from money paid to fi- 
nanced agents. . 

“An agent who is still under con- 
tract at the end of the financing 
period in many cases has actually 
more money than he would have 
earned in direct cash commissions,” 


the study points out. “In fact, most 
plans are set up in such a way that 
only in the unusual case is this not 
true. 

“It is shown that only 40 per cent 
of the companies (nine per cent re- 
newals on future business and 31 
per cent with straight indebtedness ) 
go beyond the earnings of the fi- 
nancing period to liquidate the ° 
agent’s indebtedness when he re- 
mains with the company. 

“This is probably the most pro- 
nounced trend indicated by the sur- 
vey since traditionally it has been 
the practice to liquidate the agent’s 
balance through withholdings from 
commissions on future business.” 

Twenty-three per cent more full- 
time agents were contracted in the 
first quarter of 1947 than in the pre- 
vious quarter, a survey of 37 Ordi- 
nary life insurance companies 
showed. 

The regular quarterly recruiting 
survey of the Agency Management 
Association showed a reversal of 
the downward trend in contracting 
new men which existed in the last 
three quarters of last year. How- 
ever, the number recruited in the 
first quarter of this year was 39 per 
cent below the number for the same 
period in 1946. 

Production of the 1,306 agents 
contracted this year shows only a 
slight decrease per man per month 
from the average of those recruited 
in the same period a year ago. The 
figures were $7,220 in 1946, and 
$7,040 in 1947. During this same 
three months, production of Ordi- 
nary companies increased 20 per 
cent over 1946. 

Seventy-seven per cent of the male 
agents contracted this year had no 
life insurance selling experience, 
compared with 79 per cent without 
experience in the first quarter of 
1946. The 973 inexperienced agents 
produced $6,330 per man per month, 
compared with $6,510 for 1,636 new 
agents in the 1946 first quarter. 

A comparison of the first quarters 
for the years 1945, 1946, and 1947 
brought out the interesting fact that 
production performance of inexper- 
ienced men was about the same— 
1945, $76,080; 1946, $78,120; and 
1947, $75,960. Terminations in the 
same order were 6%, 3% and 4%. 
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Industrial—from 20 


while at the same time always study- 
ing and preparing for the next job 
ahead. 

Is it the money angle that pres- 
ently interests you most? Life in- 
surance selling is said to be the best 
paid hard work anywhere. The 
earnings of top-flight debit men com- 
pare favorably with many college 
professors, attorneys, and physicians. 
The more business you sell, the 
more you will earn, and you will 





be interested to know in thinking 
of larger size sales that more than 
half of the strictly ordinary life in- 
surance business now sold in the 
U.S. A. is being sold by debit sales- 
men. 

Do you want to be a million dollar 
producer? There are several men in 
the nation who have paid for more 
than a million dollars of ordinary in 
one year while at the same time 
operating a debit. Do you want to 
study advanced life insurance work 
leading to specialization? Thou- 
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sands of debit men are now studying 
for the Chartered Life Underwriters 
degree, and C.L.U. Study Groups 
are available in practically every 
city, or the course is available by 
correspondence. 


What is Success on a Debit 


Success on a debit is directly 
measured by your success in selling 
life insurance. Many factors con- 
tribute to sales ability, all of which 
are summed up by the Life In- 
surance Agency Management As- 
sociation in a formula of four words 
—Knowledge, Attitude, Skills, and 
Habits, the first letters of these 
words spelling out KASH for the 
agent. Future articles in this series 
will deal with these four all-im- 
portant words, but for the present 
let us look at Attitude, which is all 
the new agent in the beginning can 
be expected to bring into the busi- 
ness. 

We have tried to show that the 
new agent has a right to be 
supremely confident of his success. 
He has been screened most care- 
fully for natural aptitudes and quali- 
fications before his appointment. 
The untold resources of knowledge 
and the experience of his leaders are 
at his instant command. Every 
associate wishes him success and will 
help him succeed. His policy-owners 
on the debit are his friends and 
supporters because he is associated 
with their life insurance company. 
And since a proper attitude toward 
his work is all the new agent can 
contribute in the beginning to his 
success, it is vitally important to 
understand clearly what his attitude 
should be. 


Your Attitude 


The new agent should accept his 
personal responsibility to 
regularly and diligently. An hour 
or more each week at a definite 
time should be set aside for study. 
Your company has a training course 
for new agents. Your company has 
planned sales talks that you will be 
asked to learn verbatim. These pre- 
pared materials are the combined 
experience of hundreds of successful 
men. Aside from your company’s 
material there are countless sources 
in books and current magazines 
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from which successful ideas can be 
taken. At meetings of your Life 
Underwriters Association top-notch 
salesmen will tell how they succeed. 
You will, of course. learn from your 
own experience by the trial and 
error method, but the superior mind 
will convert to its own use the ex- 
periences of many other men. Just 
remember that no one can compel 
you to study if you don’t want to, 
and no one can prevent you from 
studying if you are determined to 
acquire the necessary knowledge that 
you will need for success in our 
business. 

The new agent should early de- 
termine to practice for skills in using 
the knowledge acquired by study. 
No one may compel you to do this 
or prevent you from doing it, if 
that is your desire. Let us illustrate 
the difference between knowledge 
and skills. A gifted actor on Broad- 
way plays the same identical lines 
through five hundred performances, 
but he still religiously practices at 
rehearsals. Any person who under- 
stands English could read the same 
lines, but what a difference in phras- 
ing, m emphasis, in the dramatic 
power of the spoken word. The 
brilliant piano virtuoso, Paderewski, 
once said, “If I miss my practice one 
day, I notice it; if I miss two days, 
my manager notices it ; and if I miss 
three days, my audience notices it.” 
You might watch the most gifted 
musician play for months on end, 
you might read every note he played, 
and yet your skill on that instrument 
is not increased in the slightest 
degree until you take up the instru- 
ment and practice to acquire skill 
in its use. So it is in the selling of 
life insurance. You will not acquire 
skill from observing your gifted 
assistant manager in action, but only 
as you take over the sales talk and 
tell the story out of your own mouth 
to many prospects. 

The new agent should at first con- 
cern himself not with how much he 
sells, but with how much he works. 
This point cannot be overempha- 
sized. Someone has said that agents 
fail not because of the people they 
do not sell but because of the people 
they do not see, and truer words 
were never spoken. It is even doubt- 
ful that the new agent should 
consider the sale of life insurance as 
his primary objective on new calls, 
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On January 25, 1867, 
Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then a fron- 
tier town of 8,000 people. 


The 81 intervening years have witnessed the 
development of that pioneer enterprise into a 


national institution. 


completion of its first century of service, the 
Company will continue to conduct its affairs 
in the sound, constructive and progressive 
manner which Time has so thoroughly tested. 
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although he can and should make a 
sale on every call. He can sell the 
idea that his company is honest, 


progressive, has top-quality con- 
tracts, and prompt claim payment 
service. He can sell the idea that 
he is a square-shooter, a pleasant 
fellow, a man worth knowing. He 
can sell the idea that he is helpful, 
cooperative, and knows his business. 
You want people to feel that way 
about you whether or not they are 
remotely interested in buying at the 
present. Any sales presentation can 
come later. The salesman who goes 
about making friends for himself and 
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his company will automatically run 
into situations requiring life insur- 
ance as a solution. 

The new agent should cultivate a 
vivid imagination. If there is a 
simple common denominator of suc- 
cessful salesmen, it is an active 
imagination, the kind that builds air- 
castles of success and then gets busy 
finding ways to make the improbable 
come true. If your debit is largely 
factory employees, don’t be afraid to 
dream about a $50,000 case on the 
president of the firm. Suppose he 
does say no. What have you lost 


(Continued on the next page) 
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but a little time—and he might say 
yes. Remember a slogan of the 
Marines: ‘The impossible we do 
immediately ; miracles take a little 
longer.” If you can’t imagine your- 
self doing a thing, you are licked 
before you start, but if you can 
imagine a thing, the task is already 
half accomplished and the other half 
is give it a good try. 

Let me tell you the story of Agent 


Bob Williams in a small Florida 
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town. Bob is one of the finest fellows 
you will ever meet—a family man, 
completely honest and sincere, a hard 
worker with a splendid mind and 
plenty of grit. After two weeks in 
training school and two weeks in- 
troduction on the debit he resigned 
because, as he expressed it, he had 
found out that he could not sell life 
insurance. His few unassisted sell- 
ing efforts had resulted in absolutely 
no favorable response from his 
prospects. 


Bob was such a good salesman 
that he convinced his manager that 
there was no hope for him to be 
successful. But it just so happened 
that the assistant manager’s work 
was laid out for several weeks ahead, 
and to prevent interrupting that pro- 
gram Bob agreed with the manager 
to collect the debit, and make his 
regular reports, which he knew how 
to do, until a new agent had been 
selected and trained, but he specified 
particularly that he would not expect 
to sell any life insurance and agreed 
to stay on the debit only on that con- 
dition. He did, of course, know how 
to fill out an application form and 
agreed to take applications for any 
people who wanted to buy life in- 
surance. 


On his former job Bob had 
worked about forty hours weekly, 
and he agreed with the manager to 
spend forty hours weekly in any way 
requested while he stayed on the 
debit. Collecting the debit and com- 
pleting reports required twenty-five 
hours, which left fifteen hours sur- 
plus, and at the manager’s request 
Bob promised to spend fifteen hours 
weekly in advertising for his com- 
pany, by distributing sales literature 
in new homes and building good will 
and prestige for his company and 
the new agent who would be selected 
to succeed him. 

That promise Bob religiously kept. 
He collected his debit and spent fif- 
teen hours weekly advertising for 
his company. The first week he sub- 
mitted a small production of new 
business. The second week on 
Thursday the manager visited with 
him, found he had produced $1.85 
weekly premium and two ordinary 
applications, and made the psycho- 
logical mistake of congratulating him 
on finding out that after all he could 
sell life insyrance, Bob’s reaction 





was instantaneous and dramatic. He 
said something like this: ““Mr. Man- 
ager, my resignation still stands as 
soon as you can replace me. Just 
because I brought in a little business, 
don’t get the idea that you have a 
hot-shot salesman on this debit. | 
can’t sell life insurance and I know 
it. I didn’t sell life insurance to these 
people; I was just out advertising 
for the company as I agreed to and 
accidentally ran across some people 
who already wanted to buy.” 

Since that time, over four years 
ago, the subject of Bob’s resigna- 
tion has never again been mentioned. 
At the present time he is leading 
the company in industrial increase 
and is well up toward the top 
ordinary increase. His weekly quota 
is $2.00 weekly premium business 
and one ordinary application by 
Thursday night, and when he gets it, 
he goes fishing Friday and Saturday, 
which happens almost every week. 
During his first four years in the 
business, his earnings have averaged 
over $6,000 annually, and his name 
is on the slate for promotion. 


Every Story Has a Moral 


There is a lesson for you, Mr. 
New Agent, in this true story. For- 
get about how much you sell and 
concentrate on how much you work. 
Enter new homes to make friends 
for yourself and your company and 
to render a service, which is a low- 
pressure, easy, and pleasant job. 
Think about the service life insur- 
ance can render in the homes you 
enter, and your commissions will 
take care of themselves. You are 
in the best business in the world, you 
are with the best company in exist- 
ence anywhere, and if you will but 
study your business, practice dili- 
gently to acquire skills, and put in 
forty honest hours every week, a 
successful future is assured in your 
chosen profession. All of these 
things you can do, if you will, and 
the choice is yours. 





ae 


Man (running along a busy street 
shouting at the top of his voice) 
“No! No! Certainly not!” 

Policeman (stopping him): 
“Here, you! ... What is the idea?” 

Man: “It’s all right officer! I’m 
a ‘yes man’ on a holiday.” 
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He got a clear track to the promised land 


night and say, “That's Casey Jones, going places.” 


His rouks gave him a fancy name—John Luther Jones—but 
nobody ever called him anything except “Casey.” Partly, that 
5 © ’ ~ One gray morning a freight train blundered into his path, 


and out of this life went Casey Jones, with his happy grin and his 


was because Cayce, Kentucky, was his home town. Mostly, it 
whistle blowing, racing with an open throttle to the promised land. 


was because “Casey” just seemed to suit the kind of man he was. 


A big happy fellow, all heart and good nature, always grinning, 

alwavss serene. It made vou feel good just to be around a He left a song on people's lips. And some night, as you 

man like Casey Jones. And, brother, how he could drive a train! listen to his song, it may seem to vou that it celebrates the 

. spirit of the men who built the railroads as well as made them run, 


There wasn't 2 engineer on the line co 20a 
There wasn’t another engin —_ could coax whose spunk and enterprise built all the good things 1n this 


old 638 along like Casey Jones. He managed somehow to push land of freedom—the spirit of a man named Jones 


his own big spirit into her iron heart. And as they roared 

along, he'd blow the whistle in a way that did things It was for and by men like him that life insurance, too, was 

to your spine. All down the route between Jackson and created—another American way of building toward the future, 
of clearing the track to a better life for those we love. 


Water Valley, people would hear a wild music in the 
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INSURANCE ADVERTISING AWARDS 


E HAVE heard many sincere 
and learned complaints on the 
shortcomings of insurance company 
advertising so it is with pleasure 
that we point to some of the ac- 
colades bestowed upon it. 
From 1924 to 1930 the Harvard 
Advertising Awards, founded by 
Edward Bok and administered by 


the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, annually 
selected the outstanding advertise- 
ment or series of advertisements in 
a number of categories. After a 
lapse of four years they were re- 
newed in 1935 under the sponsor- 
ship of the magazine Advertising 
and Selling and called The Annual 





Growing With The South 


Gulf Life is growing with the South and today protects more 
than 1,000,000 policyowners, who now have— 
ASSETS . . . $42,896,660.52 
INSURANCE IN FORCE. . . $406,239,041.00 


Since organization, Gulf Life has paid beneficiaries and 
created reserves for future payments— 





$58,940,100.00 
QULF fF; LIFE 
INSURANCE “de4.4 COMPANY 


“A Southern Institution” 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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Established 1906 


WM. ELLIOTT, President 


B. S. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies PHILADELPHIA G PA. 
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Advertising Awards. The 1947 
awards, featured in the current issue 
of Advertising and Selling, include 
the following honors for insurance 
company advertising : 


The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company received honor- 
able mention in the classification 
“Advertising as a Social Force” for 
its series headlined, “He Took a 
New Job and the World Changed,” 
“He Gave Freedom a House to Live 
In, He Made Independence on an 
Assembly Line,” etc., which tied in 
the American spirit of independence 
with the financial independence 
acquired through sound life insur- 
ance investment. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company received honorary mention 
in the same category for its in- 
formative advertisements on the 
detection and prevention of such 
diseases as rheumatic fever, tuber- 
culosis, heart disease, cancer, dia- 
betes and high blood pressure. 


The American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company won the medal 
award for technical excellence of 
text for their “Mr. Friendly” series 
of advertisements. 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


INCE publication of the March 

edition, the following directors 
have been elected: Acacia Mutual 
(D.C.), S. H. Kauffman (News- 
man) and A. G. Neal ( Utilities) ; 
American United (Ind.), E. M. 
Karmann (Treasurer) and F. R. 
Fisher (Vice President) ; Baltimore 
(Md.), August B. Haneke, Ben- 
jamin H. Griswold, III and 
W. Lloyd Fisher; Bankers Life & 
Casualty (Ill.), R. McCormick 
(Airlines) ; Confederation (Can.), 
H. C. F. Mockridge (Lawyer) and 
R. H. L. Massie (Fire Insurance) ; 
Metropolitan (N. Y.), Gale F. 
Johnson (Banker) ; New York Life 
(N. Y.), Raymond Rubican (Ad- 
vertising ) and John P. Stevens, Jr. 
(Textiles) ; Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association (N. Y.), Nor- 
man A. M. MacKenzie (/ducator ) 
succeeding G. C. McDonald; United 
States Life (N. Y.), William R. 
Bayes (Lawyer), W. Palmer Dixon 
(Investments) and Charles Edison 
( Utilities). 
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AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 


Carter Chairman 


J. DeWitt Carter, of Nashville, Tennessee, on the 
soard of Directors of the American United Life In- 
surance Company, Indianapolis, Indiana since 1945, 
has been elected Chairman. He succeeds Leslie E. 
Crouch, who became President of the company on Jan- 
uary 1. At the same time Edward M. Karrmann, 
Treasurer and Controller, and Floyd R. Fisher, Vice 
President, were elected to the Board. 


Frank J. Travers, with the Lincoln National since 
1929, has been appointed Vice President in charge of 
the Securities Division. 


CITIZENS LIFE AND CASUALTY 
New Company 


The Citizens Life and Casualty Insurance Company, 
located at 6523 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, was incorporated as a stock legal reserve com- 
pany under the laws of California on January 6, 1947. 
It was licensed and began business on September 22, 
1947 with an authorized and paid-in cash capital of 
$250,000. The par value of the shares is $10 and they 
were sold at $20, thus producing a cash surplus of 
$250,000, as there were no organization or other ex- 
penses. All the stock is owned by the Citizens Under- 
writers Corporation. 

The company is writing Ordinary, Industrial, Acci- 
dent and Health insurance on the non-participating and 
participating plans. Non-medical is issued from birth 
to 45 for men and to 40 for women, with amount limits 
of $3,000. The usual policies are offered and both the 
waiver of premium feature and the double indemnity 
benefit are available. 

The officers are: President, Victor F. Pettric, C.L.U.; 
Vice President & Actuary, William A. Munster; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, A. B. Crowe; Medical Director, L. D. 
Huffman, M.D. and Superintendent of Agents, Ralph 
J. Wetzel. Directors include Messrs. Pettric, Munster 
and Crowe, plus F. H. Breen, William J. McNally, 
C. G. Sutherlin, M.D. and Peter J. Kennedy and Louis 





Currently the company is licensed in California only 
and policies are being written on the CSO Table with 
interest at 3%. 


CONFEDERATION LIFE 
Devlin Vice President & General Manager 


In February, C. D. Devlin, who began his career 
with the company as a field representative 38 years ago, 
and who became General Manager and Director in 1946, 
was elected Vice President and General Manager of the 
Confederation Life Association, Toronto, Canada. Mr. 
Devlin has held many executive positions on various 
life insurance agency and management bodies in both 
Canada and the United States. 


CONSTITUTION LIFE 
Pettric Institutes Actions 


Three actions involving the Constitution Life Com- 
pany of America, Los Angeles, Calif., have been filed 
in the Superior Court of the State of California in and 
for the county of Los Angeles, by Col. Victor F. Pettric, 
C.L.U., founder of the company and its former presi- 
dent and general manager. 

In the first complaint (No. 540,846) Col. Pettric 
demands that the court remove Maytor H. McKinley, 
owner of the Utter-McKinley Mortuaries, and two 
associates, Raymond H. Ossenbeck and Emilio J. 
Lagomarsino, as voting trustees of the insurance com- 
pany and name others to the positions and asks an in- 
junction restraining them. Pettric, the fourth trustee 
under the voting trust, is a shareholder and a beneficiary 
under the voting trust. Col. Pettric charges that the 
three have illegally usurped the powers of a voting 
trust established as a result of the merger of the Postal 
Union Life Insurance Co. into the Constitution Life 
Company of America and that McKinley has misused 
his position to the advantage of his own mortuary 
business. He also charges fraudulent practices on the 
part of McKinley and conspiracy with the other two 
trustees to defraud the shareholders of lawful dividends. 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 





THE COMPLETE PICTURE 


SOLVES THE PUZZLE 


‘De client who sees the whole 
picture understands the full value of 
his Life Insurance program and each 
part thereof. He naturally becomes 
a more enthusiastic buyer of Life In- 
surance and his purchases are usually 
for larger amounts. 


Today, 81% of our foremost under- 
writers effectively demonstrate the 
“complete picture” with Fidelity’s 
Personal Estate Plans. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 















SERVICE IN DISTRESS | 








The fundamental purpose of Life Insurance—the 
primary purpose for which the people of America 
entrust their funds to a company—is for the allevia- 
tion of personal financial distress. 


Specifically the purpose of Life Insurance is to 
alleviate financial distress that almost inevitably 
comes with death. Actually Life Insurance affords 
protection against temporary financial emergencies 
which call for outlay of cash throughout the span 


of life. 


That “The Friendly Company” carries out both 
the specific and actual purpose of Life Insurance 
is evidenced by the Annual Statement of the 
company. We are proud to be able to meet the 
life time needs of our clients, as well as those 
which come after death. 


If you are interested in a career as a Life 


Underwriter, you will find it pays to be 
friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company" 
FRANKFORT ~ 
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CONSTITUTION LIFE—Continued 


Col. Pettric alleges that the earnings of the company 
during 1945 were $145,639.15 ; in 1946, they were $250,- 
001.67 and in 1947 were $115,912.24. He also alleges 
that McKinley used the company to promote his mor- 
tuary business at a cost of $102,634.82 in 1947. 


In the second action (No. 540,847), which names 
McKinley alone as the defendant, Pettric asks that 
specific performance be required of McKinley in respect 
to the contract to sell the corporate stock of the company, 
He avers the contract provided they should share jointly 
in the ownership of all stock which either or both owned 
in the Postal Union and Constitution Life companies; 
that under an agreement McKinley was to buy 55.6 per 
cent of the Wm. R. Malone stock in the Postal Union 
at a price of $150,000, under terms recited in the present 
complaint, and that he was to sell half of the stock to 
Pettric for $75,000 on the same terms; that McKinley 
failed to carry out the contract, and Pettric asks that the 
court compel specific performance of contract. 


The third action (No. 540,848) is against the Con- 
stitution Life alone and is for damages for a breach of 
contract of employment. He alleges that Oct. 10, 1944 
he entered into a contract with the Postal Union to 
serve as business manager for seven years at a salary 
of $1,000 per month and 25 per cent of such dividends 
as might be declared ; that on Nov. 28, 1944 the directors 
of the Constitution Life adopted the same contract; 
that July 16, 1945, the two companies were merged; 
that on August 26, 1946 he was summarily discharged 
without any cause ; that he was paid salary until August 
15, 1946, and that he is entitled to his salary for 71 
months, or a total of $71,000; that the 1945 earnings 
of $145,639.15, on a 20 per cent dividend basis would 
have produced dividends of $60,000 and that on this 
basis $15,000 is due him. He declares that the company 
is sound and is operating at a profit. He states that the 
estimated earnings of the company from January 1, 
1946 to July 16, 1952, would justify $1,300,000 in 
dividends, and he therefore asks that the court award 
him damages of $340,000 in dividends and $71,000 
in salary. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 
25%, Stock Dividend 


A 25% stock dividend has been voted by the Directors 
and approved by the stockholders of the Franklin Life 
Insurance Company of Springfield, Illinois, it was an- 
nounced in February by President Chas. I. Becker. 
The capital increase will be effected by a transfer from 
surplus funds. A cash dividend of 60 cents per share is 
also being disbursed this month. The new capital is now 


$2,312,500. 


Franklin Life Insurance Company’s operations in 
1947 resulted in a substantial operating gain and $500,- 
000 was added to the General Surplus account, bringing 
the capital and surplus total to $7 Million. Current 
outstanding insurance is more than $550 Million. 
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Opens New Building 


In March the company officially opened the new home 
office building. Among those present for the ceremonies 
were Governor Green of Illinois; Insurance Director 
Parkinson; Mayor Ejilson of Springfield; company 
officers and friends. The new building, one of the finest 
in Springfield, is eleven stories high and has been 
designed for efficiency and pleasant working conditions. 
It is connected by a corridor with the old home office 
building. It was originally scheduled to be 8 stories high 
but in view of the rapid growth of the company, three 
more were added before completion. 


GREAT AMERICAN LIFE 
Hadden President 


\t the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Great American Life Insurance Company, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, Frank A. Hadden, Vice President and 
Secretary, was elected President succeeding Will S. 
Thompson, who is continuing as Chairman of the Board. 
At the same time J. C. McCarroll, formerly Treasurer, 
was elected Vice President and Treasurer; Albert E. 
Jones, formerly Assistant Secretary, was elected Sec- 
retary and Edward W. Panning was promoted to As- 
sistant Secretary. 


GREAT LAKES 
Examined 


The Great Lakes Insurance Company, Elgin, Illinois 
was examined by the Illinois Department as of June 
30, 1947 covering the operations of the company since 
June 21, 1943, the date of organization. Statement 
figures for the six months’ period are: Income, $41,250; 
Disbursements, $38,557; Assets, $158,501; Surplus, 
$13,195; Total Business in Force, $4,621,274. 


GREAT NORTHWEST 
Executive Promotions 


The Directors of the Great Northwest Life Insurance 
Company, Spokane, Wash., have promoted two of the 
Company’s officers. William P. Weaver was elected 
Vice President and J. O. Challenger Secretary. 

William P. Weaver is a native of Spokane, a graduate 
of the Lakeside Preparatory School of Seattle, Wash- 
ington; and of the Wharton School of Finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. In 1944 he was elected 
Treasurer of the Company, and in 1946 became its 
Secretary-Treasurer. He is also a member of the Board 
of Directors. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ALL STANDARD 
POLICIES INCLUDE 
WAIVER OF 

PREMIUM BENEFIT 


* 
The Waiver of Premium Benefit is now 
automatically, and without specificextra 
charge, included in all Manhattan Life 
standard issues, including Juvenile and 
Joint Life policies (covering disability 
on either life insured) and is effective 
for total and permanent disability 


commencing between ages 5 and 60. 
co 
The Manhattan Life’s Waiver of Premium 


Benefit in standard policies applies to 


both men and women applicants. 









Founded 1850 


THE MAN TAN LIFE 


INSURANG#R.COMPANY 
of NEw York, 


120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 













NEVER IN- HISTORY 
has it been so necessary 
to take care of tomorrow 
with the recources of 
today. And that is exactly 
what you do when you 
become a policyholder 
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MORE MONEY, SAME EFFORT! 


Have you found the pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow? It’s there, all right! For every life 
underwriter can make more money with the same 
effort—by stepping up the quality of his business. 


The underwriter who knows what quality business 
is and knows the techniques for producing it can 
earn increased compensation from a given amount 
of effort. 


A high average size policy, a low collection fre- 
quency, and above all a high persistency rate .. . 
these are the factors which make quality business. 
The techniques for acquiring such business consist 
of quality prospecting (better occupational groups, 
upper age brackets, old policyholders) and quality 
selling (need sales, income settlements, which make 
for larger policies; annual premiums; cash with 
application). 


Almost every underwriter can improve the quality 


of his business, and improve his earnings dispro- 
portionately. Men at Commonwealth are doing it! 


Insurance in Force—January 31, 1948—$350,858,482 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE © MORTON BOYD, President 


































GREAT NORTHWEST—Continued 


J. O. Challenger is a graduate of McGill University, 
a fellow of the Actuarial Society of America and of 
the American Institute of Actuaries. For 23 years he 
was a member of the actuarial staff of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada. For a short period 
in 1946 he was a consulting actuary in Chicago. He 
has been actuary of the Great Northwest since Janu- 
ary, 1947. 


GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
Executive Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Great Southern Life Insurance Company, Houston, 
Texas, A. F. Mitchell was promoted to the position of 
Vice President and Actuary. Mr. Mitchell joined the 
company in 1920 as an Actuarial Clerk and was suc- 
cessively promoted to Assistant Actuary, Acting Actuary 
and Actuary. At the same time A. M. Cameron. was 
promoted to Vice President and Comptroller. Mr. 
Cameron joined the company in 1932 as Auditor and 
subsequently was promoted to Assistant Vice President. 


LIFE OF GEORGIA 
Executive Promotions 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia, Atlanta, has an- 
nounced election of A. L. Coffey, Sr., of Jacksonville, 
Fla., and Alfred E. Thompson of Atlanta as vice presi- 
dents; H. T. Dobbs, Jr., as assistant treasurer; Sam 
P. Hatch as assistant secretary; and appointment of 
Dr. Ottis E. Hanes as medical director. 

Mr. Coffey has been Florida state manager for the 
company for 20 years and has been associated with the 
organization since 1903. He started in the clerical de- 
partment, went into the field as an agent in 1914, was 
transferred to Florida as a district manager in 1918. 

Mr. Thompson became associated with Life of Georgia 
recently, coming from The Coca-Cola Company’s pro- 
duction division. He formerly was vice president in 
charge of sales of a large Atlanta automotive concern. 
Mr. Dobbs began his association with the company in 
1933 in the Home Office clerical department, several 
years later becoming office manager. Mr. Hatch, for 
eight years examiner with the North Carolina Insurance 
Department, became associated with the company in 
1944 as chief accountant. He has supervised expansion 
of the clerical and accounting force. 

Dr. Hanes succeeds the late Dr. Henry Cliff Sauls as 
medical director. Dr. Hanes is a graduate of Cornell 
University Medical School and served his internship at 
Syracuse University Medical Center. He received a 
Bachelor of Arts degree from Columbia University. 
After separation from the Army he became resident 
physician in medicine at Piedmont Hospital in Atlanta. 
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LONDON LIFE 
Executive Changes 


\t the annual meeting of the board of directors of 
the London Life Insurance Company, London, Canada, 
J. Edgar Jeffery, K.C., President, was named Chairman 
of the Board; Archibald McPherson, formerly Vice 
President, became President; Joseph Jeffery, O.B.E., 
member of the Board, was named Vice President and 
kobert H. Reid became Vice President and Managing 
Director. 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE 
Executive Promotions 


Three members of the Loyal Protective Life Insur- 
ance Company of Boston, Mass., have been promoted. 
They are: William B. Cornett, who began his career 
with the company in 1922 as a producing agent, was 
promoted to Ist Vice President; Brooks A. Heath, in 
the business since 1923 and with the company since 
1932, was elected Vice President and Walter E. Col- 
lins, in the business since 1936 and with the company 
since 1941, was promoted from Assistant Secretary to 
Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
Gains in 1947 


New high marks in the number of policyholders, the 
amount of life insurance in force, and payments to pol- 
icyholders were attained by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York, N. Y., in 1947, Frederick 
H. Ecker, chairman of the board, and Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president of the company, announced in February. 

The number of policyholders at the end of 1947 was 
32,384,000, and the amount of life insurance that they 
held was $37,256,604,715, together with accident and 
health insurance for a principal sum benefit of $2,500,- 
399,501 and a weekly indemnity of $40,223,501. 

Payments to policyholders last year amounted to 
$671,927,603 and marked the 16th successive year in 
which these payments have exceeded a_half-billion 
dollars. Payments were made at the average rate of 
$6,373.82 a minute of each business day. Of the total 
payments, which included death claims, disability bene- 
fits, matured endowments, annuity payments, dividends, 
and cash surrender values, the largest amount, $272,- 
742,443, went to ordinary policyholders; while indus- 
trial policyholders received $246,061 ,989 ; group policy- 
holders (exclusive of accident and health), $102,505,- 
626; and accident and health policyholders $50,617,545. 


Paid-for Down 


The amount of paid-for life insurance issued during 
1947 was $2,895,658,040 compared with $3,119,545,878 
for 1946. The gain in force for the year was $2,834,- 
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288,769,168 Letters 


The U.S.O. has wound up its affairs having “dis- 
charged its mission, fulfilled its original purpose and 
ended its task.” As was to be expected in a war which 
operated under astronomical statistics, the facts and 
figures of the work of the U.S.O. are on a large scale. 

The U.S.O. made it possible for the men and women 
of the services to swim, take showers, dance, see 
shows, eat refreshments, have uniforms pressed and 
mended, have sleeping accommodations and receive 
many other advantages. 73% of the G.I.’s visited the 
U.S.0O. clubs. To them the most important of the 
facilities provided by the U.S.O. were for letter writ- 
ing. The U.S.O. gave them stationery for 288,769,168 
letters. 

If we may include the “girl friend” as a member of 
the family, it is safe to say that the vast majority of 
this enormous number of letters were written to the 
families of the service men and women. 

This adventure of the U.S.O. clearly indicates, not 
so much that young Americans are inveterate letter 
writers but that they are decply interested in their 
families. The same fact, of course, was responsible 
for the very great amount of government insurance 
that was written on their lives. The backbone of the 
life insurance business in America is simply intense 
family interest. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE—Continued 


585,604 compared with $3,160,049,294 in 1946. The 
issue included $1,741,044,712 of ordinary insurance, 
$680,225,549 industrial, and $474,387,779 group. This 
brought the totals in force in the various life depart- 
ments to $18,783,894,976 ordinary, $9,693,848,489 in- 
dustrial, and $8,778,861,250 group. 

Metropolitan assets stood at $8,548,422,601 at the 
end of 1947. In this connection, Mr. Lincoln pointed 
out as an interesting coincidence that during the past 
15 years alone, 1933-1947, the company had paid to 
policyholders an amount in excess of today’s assets— 
$8,624 ,964,461. These assets were held to assure ful- 
fillment of obligations to policyholders, beneficiaries, 
and others amounting to $8,048,865,245, with general 
surplus funds amounting to $499,557 ,356, which repre- 
sented about 6 per cent of the company’s obligations. 

Chiefly because of the decline in the rate of interest 
earned on investments, the Metropolitan is revising 
dividend scales for Ordinary and Industrial policies. 
This involves a reduction in dividends in many cases. 
In spite of this, however, the amount reserved for divi- 
dends to policyholders payable in 1948 was $141,215,117 
which is a new high total for the company. This is due 
mainly to the increase in the amount of business in 
force. Of this amount ordinary policyholders will re- 
ceive $64,907,117, industrial policyholders $45,655,000, 
group policyholders (excluding accident and health) 
$22,725,000, and accident and health policyholders $7,- 
928,000. Including the declaration for 1948, the Metro- 
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politan will have paid to policyholders in the form of 
dividends a total of $2,544,945 ,636. 

Joseph H. Collins and Churchill Rodgers have been 
appointed general counsel of the company, succeeding 
the late Harry Cole Bates (2-14-48). Mr. Collins and 
Mr. Rodgers formerly were associate general counsel 
for the company. 

Mr. Collins will be in charge of the general aspects of 
the Metropolitan’s legal work and of litigation, and Mr. 
Rodgers will be in charge of the legal phases of the 
company’s investments. 

Charles G. Dougherty, at present associate general 
counsel, will be assigned to general aspects of legal 
work and of litigation in association with General Coun- 
sel Collins. 

W. H. Saunders, Jr., formerly assistant general 
counsel, was appointed associate general counsel and 
will be assigned to legal phases of the company’s invest- 
ments in conjunction with General Counsel Rodgers. 

H. D. Guthrie, attorney, and Roland Maycock, invest- 
ment attorney, were each appointed assistant general 
counsel. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Favorably Examined 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, New- 
ark, N. J., was favorably examined (Association) by 
the Insurance Departments of Delaware, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, New Jersey and Utah as of De- 
cember 31, 1946 covering operations of the company 
since December 31, 1943. The report of the examiners 
was essentially similar to that appearing in Best’s 1947 
Life Reports. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
Special Agency Report 


A comprehensive, 5,800-word, pamphlet report to the 
field, covering agency operations for 1947, has been 
mailed to all field underwriters of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, it was announced in 
February by Roger Hull, vice-president and manager of 
agencies. 

Although the field receives copies of the annual report 
to policyholders, and the Home Office is in constant 
touch with the field through various means, Mr. Hull 
pointed out, this marks the first time that a special com- 
prehensive, printed report has been made to the field. 

“The Mutual Life,’ Mr. Hull said, “believes that 
the men and women who represent the company in the 
field should be well trained, well compensated career 
underwriters. That they know and understand the prin- 
ciples of life insurance and be successful in applying 
them to individual needs are basic requirements.” 


Best’s Life News 
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He told the company’s underwriters that “you have 
this knowledge and you are able to apply it, as you have 
so well demonstrated during the past year. But in doing 
this, you may not have seen the broad picture of the 
company’s over-all field operations. We want you to 
understand it fully, because we believe you will be in- 
terested and take pride in our joint accomplishments.” 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 
Favorably Examined 


The Mutual Savings Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, was favorably examined ( Association ) 
by the Insurance Departments of Arkansas, Mississippi 
and Missouri as of December 31, 1946, covering the 
operations of the company since December 31, 1943. As 
a result of the examination assets were increased $61,- 
815 from $20,171,793 to $20,233,608 and surplus was 
increased $1,461 from $848,968 to $850,429. 


NATIONAL LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Executive Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of the 
National Life & Accident Insurance Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Dudley Porter, Jr. was elected from As- 
sistant to Associate General Counsel. He joined the 
company in 1940, as a member of the legal staff. At 
the same time Richard T. Fariss, with the company 
since 1928, and Frank B. Emmerling (1941) were 
named Assistant Treasurers. 


NATIONAL LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The National Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa, was 
favorably examined (Association) by the Insurance 
Departments of Iowa, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Texas 
and Washington as of September 30, 1947. The date 
of the previous examination was August 31, 1945 and 
the examiners traced the progress of the company dur- 
ing the intervening period. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Executive Promotions 


Following the 104th annual meeting of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston, 


Mass., the following elections were announced by the 


directors: Philip C. Raye, 2nd Vice President and 
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The MEW Look... 


In Sales Promotion and Sales Training. 
That's the Sun Life Program for 1948 
and, through modernized sales aids and 
up-to-date sales training, Sun Life 
Agents are being helped to achieve 
greater sales volume more quickly. 
During its fifty-eight years in business, 
service to policyholders and Agents has 
always been the Company's primary 
objective. 
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TAKE A PEEK AT HAPPINESS! 


matter of 
pride with us 
that our field 
men are prosper- 
ous. They lead 
happy lives as good 
citizens of their com 
munities. The salabil- 
ity of our PERFECT PRO- 
TECTION features, liberal 
contracts‘and home office 
cooperation assures this... 
always. ‘iould you be inte- 
rested in joining an organi- 
zation of this kind? 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL—Continued 


Secretary; John Hill, 2nd Vice President; Doane 
Arnold, Assistant Secretary; and R. Winifred Burr, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Raye joined the company’s actuarial department 
immediately following his graduation from Amherst 
College in 1927 and became assistant to the under- 
writing vice president in 1934. He was elected assistant 
secretary in 1940 and secretary last year. He is recog- 
nized throughout the business as an authority on life 
insurance tax problems. 

Mr. Hill, a graduate of the University of Minnesota 
in 1929 and of the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration in 1933, has been a member of the home 
office staff for the past 15 years. He is a Chartered 
Life Underwriter and was chiefly engaged in editorial 
and educational work until 1941, when he was made 
assistant to the president. He was elected an assistant 
secretary two years ago. 

Mr. Arnold was graduated from Dartmouth College 
in 1927. He joined the company in 1930 and has been 
manager of the underwriting department since 1941. 
He is currently a member of the executive council of 
the Home Office Life Underwriters Association. 


First Woman Executive 


Miss Burr is the first woman in the company’s history 
to hold an elective office. A Vassar College graduate 
and president of the Vassar Club of Boston, she has 
been secretary to President George Willard Smith since 
1930. 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
Executive Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of the 
New World Life Insurance Company, Seattle, Wash., 
R. L. McGinnis, Comptroller and Assistant Treasurer : 
Burt Babcock, Superintendent of Agencies and Edward 
Base, Assistant Secretary, were elevated to Vice Presi- 
dencies. All other officers and directors were re-elected. 

A dividend of 60¢ per share has been paid to stock- 
holders of record as of February 10. 


OLYMPIC NATIONAL 
Examined 


The Olympic National Life Insurance Company, 
Seattle, Wash. was examined by the Washington De- 
partment as of December 31, 1946 covering the opera- 
tions of the company during the past year. The report 
of the examiners was essentially similar to that appear- 
ing in Best’s 1947 Life Reports. 
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PENN MUTUAL 
Centennial Movie Abroad 


The Penn Mutual Life’s Centennial movie is being 
shown in England, Sweden and France on invitation of 
the Crusader Insurance Company of England, who 
approached the American Embassy in London and 
persuaded them to have a copy of the film sent over for 
a time. The movie was shown to the press and repre- 
sentatives of leading insurance companies. 

The Swedish equivalent of the American Institute of 
Life Insurance, Svenska Forsakringsforenigens Upply- 
sningsbyra, borrowed a copy of the film for showing 
to Swedish insurance people. 

A letter came to President John A. Stevenson from 
Le Tribune des Assurances of Paris saying that they 
have learned of ‘a remarkable film of which the presen- 
tation has had a great success in England.” The Tribune 
then asked for the loan of a copy of the movie “to present 
it as, a titre documentaire, to the people of French as- 
surance companies. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Excellent Year 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America, Newark, 
N. J. reported paid-for life insurance during 1947 
amounting to $2,920,245,000, bringing the total in force 
at the end of the year to a new record of $27,944,821,000 
on 36,204,654 policies, according to Carrol M. Shanks, 
company president. The report pointed out that the 
expansion of insurance in force was paralleled by a sub- 
stantial growth in assets. The December 31 balance 
sheet showed that total assets were $7,321,488,722 com- 
pared with $6,829,542,249 at the close of 1946. 

Although the total paid-for new business in 1947 fell 
slightly below 1946, it represented one of the best years 
in the company’s 72 years of existence. Group insur- 
ance sales, however, rose to a new Prudential record 
high at $350,272,000, with the result that group insur- 
ance in force at the end of the year totaled $3,402,681,- 
000 covering 2,201,753 lives. 

On March 1, a ton and a half of the Rock of Gibraltar 
—more than the guns of war ever have been able to 
blast loose from the British Empire—was given by the 

3ritish Colonial Secretariat to an American business 
firm in a gesture underscoring the friendship and peace 
that exists between the Empire and the United States. 

In a simple ceremony attended by officials and dig- 
nitaries of the two countries, possession of the ton and 
a half of Gibraltar stone changed hands when Peter 
Mennell, British Consul in New York presented it to 
Carrol M. Shanks, President of The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, which years ago adopted the ancient 
bastion as its trademark. 

“This stone is a symbol rich with meaning,” said Mr. 
Shanks in accepting the gift in the name of Prudential’s 
24,000,000 policyholders. “We think of Gibraltar as in- 
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Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 

the Company, allowing excellent first year 

commissions and continuous renewal com- 
missions. 
































UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA 
AND 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA KANSAS 
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A3rd Annual Statement 
INSURANCE IN FORCE $337,147,183 


DECEMBER 31, 1947 

ADMITTED ASSETS 
oss ier Glico aed Gabe oi ccccccceccectcsccecs $ 1,062,779.13 
Bonds: 
Sets ee IRIN a oo a kG a ie dilp a eae ereaeh 41,047,143.00 
State, County and Municipal 1,302,957.00 
Tg ig cists, 64:80 haa o.6'e 00 00 aie 20,834,671.00 


OO EES EAR O rn parecer 573,287.00 

EY oe etd ie ala a cie we abee nal ws ae ou sadoen 3,567,392.00 
ee ORE CE OTT EC PA 15,359,834.36 
SSR Oe CS Sr ee reese 3,164,840.00 
ee re ery ee 3,664,509.97 
SS ae ar sae aera We 228,280.50 
Real Eatate Sold on Contract -........cccscccccreces 932,627.24 
Due and Deferred Premiums (Net) ...............+- 1,496, 334.00 
eee ee ee eee 430,688.74 
EE rst aaa hls scae's.cinius arsine # 0h:0Aa heehaowee 209,969.22 


errrrerrrerrrr rere rt tt $93,875,313.16 


LIABILITIES 
Legal reserves to protect policyho!ders ............ $70,881,332.00 
Proceeds le{t undez optional settlements ............ 5,700,014.00 
Policyholders’ Dividends on deposit ...........++55 5,702,109.00 
Premiums and interest paid in advance 2,182,123.00 
Death claims due and unpaid 


ee ee one 
Claims for which proofs are not complete ...........- 277,630.43 
Reserve ‘or taxes and expenses payable in 1948 ...... 260,433.56 
Reserve for Dividends to December 31, 1948 ........ 1,254,472.00 
EES SEY argo SP I oe eae eee 317,051.97 
IIo Sraiack: ux ratbiacbialecns-4 44 ain 6a. qaa ecard 86,575,165.96 


Surplus for protection of policyholders 7,300, 147.20 


PRE nish yale ac tiwit5068 (ase pa ettstse ens eneraes $93,875,313.16 


Securities carried at $9,627,778.00 in the above statement are de- 
posited with state authorities as required by law. 


MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chicago 
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SUBSTANTIAL MUNEY 


to be made even in a 
small town—through our 
General Agent’s contract 

° 
Attractive General Agency territory 


open in Missouri, Iowa, Arkansas, Mis- 


sissippi, Kentucky and Louisiana. 


For further information write ]. DeWitt 
Mills, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


are > 
MIS SOUR/S FIRST WHOLLY MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 
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lL ANEWUMNCE OM piliy- 


2, 
812 Olive St. — Arcade Bldg. St. Louis 1, Mo. 
ALLEN MAY, President 

















PRUDENTIAL—Continued 


vincible, unconquerable—the key to the security of a 
continent. It is a symbol of a matchless spirit—the 
moral anchor of civilization.” 

The presentation ceremony took place at the Newark 
Airport hangar of American Airlines, which then flew 
the giant piece of stone to Los Angeles. There it will 
form part of the cornerstone of Prudential’s new West- 
ern Home Office, soon to assume complete jurisdiction 
over the company’s business in the eleven Pacific states 
and the Territory of Hawaii. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
adopted the Rock of Gibraltar as its trademark and first 
used it in advertising in 1896, while the late John F, 
Dryden was president of the company. Mr. Dryden 
gave full credit to Mortimer Remington, an advertising 
man, for the inspiration that led to selection of the 
Rock as the symbol of the ideal and goal his company 
envisioned for life insurance. 

Mr. Shanks explained that through the channels of 
diplomatic offices, this token of peace, a gift of the 
British Colonial Secretariat, was transported to New 
York by American Export Lines via the Italian liner 
Vulcania, and shipped on its way to Los Angeles by 
American Airlines air-freight. 


SECURITY MUTUAL 


Executive Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Security Mutual Life Insurance Company held at 
the Home Office in Binghamton, New York, Frederick 
D. Russell, President, announced the promotion of two 
top officials. Cornelius C. Van Patten, Company Treas- 
urer since 1929, was advanced to Vice President and 
Treasurer and Richard A. Keiser, Assistant Secretary 
and Auditor, was promoted to Secretary. Four other 
company officials were also advanced to new posts: 
Howard D. Brown was named auditor; Richard E. 
Gehr, assistant auditor; Ford C. Handy, superintendent 
of tabulating ; Gordon B. Hines, assistant underwriter. 
All other former officers were approved by the Board 
of Directors and re-elected. 


STATE FARM 
Favorably Examined 


The State Farm Life Insurance Company, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois was examined (Association) by the Insur- 
ance Departments of Alabama, Illinois, Oregon, West 
Virginia and Wyoming as of December 31, 1946 cov- 
ering the operations of the company as of December 31, 
1942. As a result of the examination, assets were in- 
creased $14,835 from $19,539,687 to $19,554,522 and 
surplus was increased $323,367 from $2,396,747 to 
$2,720,114, primarily due to a decrease of $200,000 in 
the contingency reserve. 


Best’s Life News 
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STATE LIFE 
New Company 


The State Life Insurance Company of Texas, located 
in the Republic Bank Building, Dallas 1, Texas, was 
incorporated as a stock legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany, licensed and began business on October 1, 1947. 
Capital is $150,000, par value of the shares is $10 and 
they were sold at $15. This produced a cash surplus of 
$75,000 as there were no organizational or other ex- 
penses. 

The company is writing the usual run of Ordinary 
policies on a non-participating basis and non-medical is 
available from birth to age 45 with amount limits of 
$3,000. The double indemnity feature is also written. 

The officers are: President, R. G. Storey; Vice Presi- 
dent, Max McCullough; Secretary-Treasurer, John T. 
Gilchrist. The directors include Messrs. Storey and 
McCullough, plus Azell Adams, Gordon Fulcher, 
George P. Macatee, Jr., J. Bruton Orand, W. H. 
Painter, Willard H. Perkins, Harry D. Shuford, D. 
Easley Waggoner, J. Harry Wood, Jr., Ben H. Wooten. 

The company is licensed in Texas only and policies 
are being written on the Modified Preliminary Term 
(Illinois Standard) basis with interest at 312%. 


STATE NATIONAL 


Examined 
The State National Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri was examined by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of that state as of June 30, 1947. The date of the 
previous examination was June 30, 1944. The exami- 
ners made no unfavorable criticism of the company’s 
operations during the intervening period. 


UNION MUTUAL 
100 in July 


The Union Mutual, Portland, Me., becomes the ninth 
American life insurance company to celebrate its cen- 
tennial. Organized on July 18, 1848, it began its own 
history in the year which saw James K. Polk as presi- 
dent of the United States; the discovery of gold in 
California ; the peace proclamation following the Mexi- 
can War; the admission of Wisconsin to the Union as 
the 30th state; the population of the country stands at 
23,191,876; and the area incorporated into states covers 
approximately one-half of the country. 

Noteworthy in the company’s early history was the 
association as actuary of Elizur Wright, now recognized 
as the father of the legal reserve system. To him be- 
longs the credit for originating the net reserve valua- 
tion, non-forfeiture provision and cash values, which 
through his efforts later became legal requirements for 
life insurance companies. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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FIGURES FROM OUR 
DEC. 31 STATEMENT 


Total Assets $ 245,062,946.00 


Gain in Life Insurance in 
Force in 1947 .......... 181,901,972.00 
Total in Force Dec. 31, 1947 1,800,551,331.00 
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With Columbus Mutual’s “Life Packages” 
you can quickly and easily sell your 


present clientele a better program — and do 





it without red tape, rate computations or 
highly specialized knowledge. If you’re 
not acquainted with this unique 
"Packaged Profit” route to increased 


earnings our story will interest you. 


D. E. Ball, President 


™COLUMBUS MUTUAL 


| Fe Oe ee ee OR oy. ey On One Ge. eum 
Columbus 16, Ohio 








REPRINTS 
NOW: AVAILABLE 





from BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


In an attractive 5!/,” x 8!/,” booklet form—the 
cover is a facsimile reproduction of the News 
cover in two-colors. A valuable advertising piece 
—each reprint will include your name and address 
or advertising message on the front cover. Prices 
vary according to quantity and number of pages 
of the article. Further information available upon 


request. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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UNION MUTUAL—Continued 


In 1850 Union Mutual announced the issue of the 
Endowment policy, becoming the first company to offer. 
the then new idea in life insurance protection. The 
policy payable to the insured, if living at age 85, now 
known as the Ordinary Endowment at 85, was also a 
Union Mutual first. Likewise the issuance of insurance 
on the lives of the masters of sailing vessels with the pay- 
ment of extra premiums is generally recognized as the 
beginning of substandard and special class forms. 

In more recent years Union Mutual has won recog- 
nition as the first New England company to offer juve- 
nile insurance and as a mutual life insurance company 
offering noncancellable, guaranteed renewable sickness 
and accident policies. 

On the occasion of this memorable event we offer our 
congratulations. 


UNITED NATIONAL 
New Company 


The United National Insurance Company, located at 
75 Ponce de Leon Avenue, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia was 
incorporated as a stock company under the laws of 
Georgia on September 24, 1947. It was licensed and 
began business on March 2, 1948 with an authorized 
capital of $500,000. The subscribed capital is $101,060 
and the par value of the shares is $10. These shares 
were sold at $20, thus producing a cash surplus of 
$101,060 since there were no organization or other ex- 
penses. Incidentally, this is a conversion of the United 
National Insurance Association, a fraternal associa- 
tion, which began business in the state of Georgia in 


1938. 
Policies Written 


The company is writing Ordinary and Accident and 
Health insurance on the non-participating plan. Non- 
medical is written from 0-45 with amount limits of $3,- 
000. The usual forms of contracts are available. Both 
the waiver of premium benefit and the double indemnity 
provision are available. Amount limits are $50,000 and 
the company retains $3,000. 


Officers and Directors 


The officers of the new company are: President, W. 
A. Lloyd; Vice President, W. R. Mitchell ; Secretary- 
Treasurer and Actuary, J. R. Cothran; Medical Direc- 
tor, Don F. Cathcart, M.D. Directors include Messrs. 
Lloyd, Mitchell and Cothran, plus L. T. Barber, Dr. 
E. L. Banks, P. B. Graham, Roy W. Hancock, J. M. 
Henson, B. J. Kane, R. F. Livingston, A. W. Post and 
T. D. Sims. 

Currently the company is licensed to transact busi- 
ness in the states of Georgia and Florida. Policies are 
written on the Modified Preliminary Term (Illinois 
Standard) basis with interest at %. 
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American United, Indianapolis =e Business Men's Assurance Kansas Cit - nana salon! PEED am 
(Crouch President) ........+-.....dan. 63 (Favorably Examined) ..... Tune a2 (Goth Anniversary arene 3 F ne 
(Grouch President) «....vv.+0+++. Jan. i, ee (50th Anniversary) ...........00- Dec. 57 iL 
PR is yg Canada Life, Toronto Columbus Mutual, Columb 
(Favorably Examined) Sept. 67 (100th Annivers eed t nu 
agraveranly Examined even s ay rings” t BEART) ..cceces ---. Aug. 65 Comm ~e y Examined) .........- Nov. 89 (U 
antic Life, Richmond = poate pane 8D aaemeprenne een ae 89 ogee hE Industrial Life, Tidtston Ind» 
_fenctiee prameteety on May 31 {other Promotions ¢cr.crut eh = Commercial 1. ife. "Prasat fay 39 mi. 
(Examined) ........ Berean f en onee Tillnote Tite — enith Life & Accident, St os i 
coccelOvs OD (Removes Illinois Life Lien) .,..Feb. 34 Se + — - - Louis, ar 
i Sipaaqenaaetoun g (F 
Best’s Life News Apr 
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Commonwealth Life, Louisville 


(Memsiom PRS o.ik.c+dawedccs0sst ea, Ww 
Confederation Life, Toronto 

(Mit SHE) sons cchunduasdsessias -Jan. 63 

(Mucdunald President) .......... ‘eb. 34 


(Devlin Vice President & General 

Manager) 
Commouweailth Life, Louisville 

(New Industrial Compensation)..Dec. 57 


Counecticut General, tiartfurd 
(Liberalized Air Coverage) ..... June 63 
(Reduces Term Rates) ........... Aug. 65 
(Award for Annual Report) ....UVec. 58 
(installs X-Ray Equipment) ....DVee. 58 
iPOD ptanscancd<secesenae Feb. 35 
(Executive Promotions) ..........Mar. 80 

Connecticut Mutual, liartford 
(Service and Business) ..... -.-.-May 39 
(Berviee BOG  sicncicececssvccd May 40 
(Persistency Accomplishment)... July 75 
(invests in Real Estate) .........Aug. 66 
(Dividend Scale Increased) ...... Dec. 59 

Constitution Life, Los Angeles 
(Pettric Institutes Actions) ....... Apr. 88 

Continental American, Wilmington 
(Favorably Examined) ..........Sept. 67 

Cooperators Life Assn., St. Paul 
(Now_ Mutual Service Life) ....June 64 


Credit Life, Springfield 
(Favorably Examined) ..... 


Equitable Life, New York 


ooee Sept. 67 


(War Ciaims BMG) .cccnccccccce June 64 

(Upheld on War Payments) ......Aug. 66 
Equitable Life, Des Moines 

(Persistency Record) ....... ---..Aug. 66 
Farmers & Bankers, Wichita 

(Favorably Examined) ........ --Dec. 59 

(Burns TROGIGGS) occ cccccictees Feb. 36 
Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse 

(Executive Promotions) ..... ----May 40 
Federal Life & Casualty, Detroit 

(Favorably Examined) ........... May 41 
Federal Life, Chicago 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 80 
Federal Old Line Life, Seattle 

(Assessment Situation) ...........Jan. 63 
Fidelity Life Assn., 

(Examined) ........ seeecessevccenee. GR 

(Juvenile Benefits) .............. Feb. 36 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 80 
First National Life, Phoenix 

(New Company) ....... saavccccectaey 42 
Franklin Life, Springfield 

(O’Brien, Vice President) ...... ..Aug. 67 

ae” errr Feb. 27 

(25% Stock Dividend) ............4 Apr. S4 

(Opens New Buildiing) ........../ Apr. 85 
Gause-Ware Service Ins., Fort Worth 

ui ee... errr May 42 
General American, St. Louis 

(Direct Mail Award) .....cccccecs Dec. 59 
General Life, Detroit 

(Hudgins Now Vice President)...Sept. 68 
Gibraltar Life, Dallas 

Si ee errr June 65 

(More Details) ...... EL Peyrere July 75 
Grange Mutual Life, Nampa 

THOU SOUND inc sccctadertec May 43 
Great American Life, Hutehinson 

(Hadden President) ............../ pr. 85 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 

(Executive Promotions) .......... May 44 

Ss, 4 ee eee coccccccced ly TH 

(September Record) ............ ec. 60 
Great Lakes, Elgin 

ere e res Apr. 85 
Great Northern, Milwaukee : 

(Favorably Examined) ........... July 75 
Great Northwest Life, Spokane 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Many 44 

(Executive Promotions) ..........4 Apr .85 
Great Southern Life, Houston 

(Executive Promotions) ........../ Apr. 86 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha 

(Executive Promotions) ........./ Tune 65 

(Policy Changes) ...... peeks tacos Sept. 68 
Guarantee Reserve Life, Hammond 

(Indicted) ....... SE SPR Dec. 60 
Guardian International Life, Dallas 

NE OO ae 
Guardian Life, New York 

(Executive Changes) ............June 66 

(Salary Experiment) ...... sabewed Oct. 55 

(Executive Promotions) ........ Feb. 37 
Guardian Underwriters, Dallas 

RRS -Sept. 69 
Home Life. New York 

(Favorably Examined) ........../ Tune #8 

TO SOND TED vo cuccvnanen scone Feb. 37 
Mlinois Rankers Life, Monmouth 

(New Directors) ...... eocccccce ---dnly 78 

(Titigation Rettied) ....cccccscons Jee. 61 
Imperial Life, Toronto 

( Branch Examined) .........Jan. 68 
Ind" strial Life & Health, Atlanta 

[ee SN cadseaanasagadeincus June 66 


Jackson Mutual Life, Chicago 
(Converts to Legal Reserve Basis) Sept. 69 
Jefferson Standard Life. Greensboro 
(Favorably Examined) .........June 66 


April 1, 1948 





(Price Memorial Professorship) ..July 76 

(New Officers) ........ boo scenecscs a 

(iexecutive Promotions) ........ --Uct. Ww 
John Ilancock Mutual, Buston 

(AGute CBA cccccess esscasess sh 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 81 

pee eae Mar. 82 
Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 

(Econ. Security for Employees) ..Oct. 0 
Lamar Life, Jackson 

(Favorably Examined) .........June 67 
Liberty Life, Greenville 

(Capital Increase) ..........+++-Nov. 90 

CMtOCR TTMRERED oo accvcbinssccac Feb. 38 

(Bourland Agency Director) ....Mar. 84 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham 

(Favorably Examined) ...........May 45 
Life Ins. Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 

(Formerly Industrial Life & 

OO 

(New Sales Districts) ............Oct. 61 

(Executive Promotions) ..........Apr. 86 
Life of Virginia, Richmond 

Re Aug. 69 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 84 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne 

(Executive Changes) ............Dee. fil 

(Executives Engaged) .-Feb. 38 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Mar. 84 
London Life, London 

(Executive Changes) ............../ Apr. 87 
Loyal Protective, Boston 

(Executive Promotions) ..........4 Apr. S87 
The Maccabees, Detroit 

(Can Continue Insurance) ......May 45 
Manhattan Life, New York 

(Free Employees Group Insur.)..Ang. 70 

(New Family Income Rider) ....Mar. 85 


Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
(Home Office Operations).........Ang. 









(Kalmbach Vice President) ......Dec. 62 

(Employee Education) ..... cooee F Oh. 38 

oo OS a rr Mar. 85 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

(Nursing Service) ..............-Aug. 71 

(Expanding Texas Coverage) . -Nov. 92 

(Favorably Examined) ..... Dee. 62 

(New Premiums & Policies) ......Jan. (4 

(Executive Changes) ............ Feb. 39 

rar Mar. 8&6 

CP NED 3600:05646s0000058500 Apr. 87 

CA SED «sinc cadebedsnosscced Apr. 87 

(Collins & Rodgers Counsel)......4 Apr. 88 
Midland Mutual, Columbus 

(Favorably Examined) ...... ----June 68 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 

GUPONG BIUOND occesesccnesecsccss<s ny 
Modern Woodmen, Rock Island 

CRNMRINND o5.0065060506400000000c0O¥, OR 
Monarch Life, Springfield 

(College for Field Men) .......... Nov. 93 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 

(Large Real Estate Invest.). -Aug. 72 

(Writing Sub-Standard) . --Uet. 61 

(Clark Retires) ...000000060 - Oct. 62 

(Promotions) penecgecedeeas lee. 62 

(Executive Promotions) ........ Feb. 40 

(Branch Office Pensions) ........ Feb. 40 

(Agency Changes) .........scccos. Mar. 8&6 

(Favorably Examined) ............/ Apr. 88 
Mutual Life, New York 

(Eliminates Notarized Forms) ...July 77 

(Actuarial Changes) ..............3ulv 7@ 

(Drug Investment) ..............Sept. 70 

(Aviation Restrictions Removed) .t«t tz 

(Educational Refunds) ..........Dec. 62 

(Interesting Changes .............Jan. #4 

(Executive Promotions) ...... ..Feb. 40 

(Sliding Seale Loans) ........... Mar. && 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. &7 

(Special Agency Report) ........../ Apr. 88 
Mutual Savings, St. Louis 

(Favorably Examined) ........../ Apr. 89 
Mutual Service Life, St. Paul 

(Formerly Cooperators Life 

eee ieeees .oeeee Tune 64 

(Merges With Cooperators Life ..Jan. 64 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 

(Favorably Hxamined) ..........Sept. 71 

(Executive Promotions) .........) lar. 88 
National Guardian Life, Madison 

(Roisarard pe ORS FE fay 48 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 

(Executive Promotions) ........../ pr. 89 
National Life, Des Moines 

(Favorably Examined) ..........: Apr. 89 
National Life, Montpelier 

(Hopkins President) ............ Mar. 89 
National Reserve Life, Topeka 

(Favorably Examined) ......... June 68 
National Standard, Orlando 

(New COUREOR)  .nsccccccces -..-May 48 
New England Mutual, Boston 

(Raye, Secretary) .............00. Ang. 72 

(Second 100 Million Agency) ....Dec. 63 

(Executive Promotions) ........../ Apr. 89 
New World Life. Seattle 

(Favorably Examined) ............dan. 67 

(Executive Promotions) ..........Apr. 90 
New York Life. New York 

(Ohserves 100th Anniversary) ....May 49 

(Realty Investment) ............ Feb. 41 


(Carvation Company) ......--+- ‘eb 
North American Accident, Chicago 

(Exeentive Promotions) ....- -... Ang. 

(Bxamined) ....cccccccccccccscces SMM 
Northern Life, Seattle 

(Executive Promotions) ........-- Mar 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 

(Fitzgerald Il’resident) ..... se une 

(First Quarter Highs) ...... --.-June 


(Favorably Examined) .......---- Aug. 
(Appoint Examining Committee) .Sept. 
(Continuing Current Scales) ....Dec. 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
(Stock Dividend) ...... ease Au 
(Lapses Studied) ....+.++-+++. 
(Stagg President) 
(Good Year) ......-+- - eee 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Group Expansion) 
(New Policies) 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Purchases New Home Office)....June 
| A permeeeg | Record) ...- 
(Mortgage Plan) ... 
(Favorably Examined) .......--- 
Ohio National, Cincinnati 
(Appleby Die8)  ..--eeeeeeeeeees 
(Service Fee Plan) ....++--++++- 
(Donaldson Vice President) ... 


eeeeee 














neuere Pome Tee YT 
hio State, Columbus c 
. (96 Year Old Policyholder) ....Feb. 46 

(Promotions) .....eeeeeeeeeeeeers Mar. 90 
Old American Insurance, Kansas = 

CTRRAMIMEE) ccsccccsccccsccescses sete 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee 

(Executive Promotions) .......-- Mar. 90 
Old Republic Credit, Chicago 

(Paverabiy Examined) ...........Aug. 75 
Olympic National, Seattle ‘ 

(Examined) ........0--eeee cece ceenet Apr. 90 
Pacitic Mutual, Los Angeles " 

(Field Agents Association) ......Aug. ib, 

(Non-Can. Restoration) ... Sept. 72 

(New Term Rates) ......+-+++++--Oct. 63 
Palmetto State Life, Columbia 

(Examined) ..... onceepesecegewe uly 79 
Palo Duro Insurance, Amarillo 

(New Company) o00scccescecesecoeeey Al 

(Examined)  ..seceeeeceeeeeceee -Feb. 47 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 

(Favorably Examined) ...........Oct. 64 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Interesting History) .. .. June a 

(Publishes Book) .........-- -Sept. : 

(Centennial Movie Abroad) .......4 Apr. 91 
The Pennsylvania Company, Philadelphi 

(Changes Title) ........-- ccccee OUMe 
Penna. Company for Banking 

Trusts, Philadelphia 

(Formerly Pa. Co. for Ins. on Lives 

& Granting Annuities) .........June 73 

Pennsylvania Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Examined) cpcehnedeinianess+ sal = 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia H a 

(Favorably Examined) .....-++-- Feb. 47 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford os 

(Favorably Examined) .......--- -Aug. 7 
Pierce Insurance, Los Angeles 68 

(New Nee! a Tere 
Pilot Life, Greensboro 

(Executive Promotions) se sini Mar. 90 
Pioneer Mutual Life, Fargo |. 

(Formerly Ancient Order United : 8 

Workmen) ......eeeteceeceerces Feb. 

Policyholder’s National, Sioux Falls 

(Favorably Examined) ..........Oct. 64 
Postal Life & Comey. saooe v2) 

(Takes over American ©). of 
Postal Life, New York 

(Enters Agency Field) ...-..+---- Mar. 91 
Progressive Life, Red Bank a 

(Now Old Line Company) .....- Mar. ¢ 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga — 

(Favorably Examined) .....-.--- Feb. 48 

udential, Newark 
PuWest Coast Headquarters) ... wey 53 





(Group Creditor Life) .....- 
(Diabetics) 
(Los Angeles Housing 
(Schwab Chateau) 
(Housing Project Undertaken) ... 
(Interesting Farm Mortgage) - 
(Industrial in Texas) .....--- 





(Suggestion Awards) ....--- 

(Letter Writing Campaign) ......- " 
(Discontinues Mortgage roup) oe 
(D’Olier Retires) ....++--++++eee — 
(Agent Salary Plan) .....-.---++3 ar 
(Smith General Counsel) ....-.-- Mar 
(Other Promotions) ....--+-+++-> Mar 
(Excellent Year) ..cecceeeeeeeeecd Apr 
(The Rock) ..,---eeeceeeceecerecet Apr 


Pyramid Life, Little Rock 
(Favorably Examined) ...........July 


Republic National. Dallas 


(Reinsurance Division) .........Sept. 
(Buys Republic Life) .........--- et. 
(Reinsures Western States) Feb 


. 49 








Reserve Leon Life, Dallas 
(Examined) 


wie bwebscciecees.cac. cell 
Rural Life, Dallas ube 

Re ere Feb. 49 
Rushmore Mutual, Rapid City 

oS ere are ccoecAug. 77 
St. Louis Mutual, St. Louis 

(Reorganized) rT Oe eoeee May 54 

ene a Oe -....Aug. 78 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 

(Rental Project) ............ eee Nov. 94 

(Executive Promotions) ..........: Apr. 92 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 

(Favorably Examined) adh eat ial -May 55 


Standard Insurance, Portlan 


d 
(Adopts CSO 24% Reserve Basis) .May 
(Favorably Examined) ... 


Seno -Sept. 73 

Standard Life, Indianapolis ‘ 

(Mame GARY. iiscc ce os0kccccsene Feb. 49 
State Farm, Bloomington 

(Favorably PEMMOMEMOG) ..650c0cccccd Apr. 92 
State Life, Columbia 

(New Company) .................Mar. 93 
State Life, Dallas 

a! ee Apr. 93 
State National Life, St. Louis 

LE eae Apr. 938 


Sterling Insurance, Chicago 
CHEXAMINEE) «2 .ccccccccccocccece 
(Direct Sellin Discontinued) . 
(Executive Changes) 

Sun Life, Montreal 
(Quarterly Dividend) ..........May 56 
(Agency Changes) ...............-Oct. 65 
(Executive Promotions) ........Dec. 65 
(Leach Retires) ...ccccccccoccsces D 
(Accident & Sickness) 

Sunset Life, Olympia 
CUSMMIRBE). soscicccccessccecces..d0ly OR 

Supreme ents, Chicago 
CRMIIIOD acccccecscccesssciccecsOeh, & 

The Travelers, Hartford 
(Reduces 5 Year Term) ..........July 82 
(Hoskins Actuary) .... ooee Oct. 66 

Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
(244% Reserve Basis) 
ROO 

Union Life, Richmond 


(Executive Promotions) ....... June 74 
Union —— Life, Portland 

LeOe OE. MEN? ciecbicsoasanessceos Apt, BC 
United Life é Accident, Concord 

(New Compensation Plan) oenaee Sept. 73 








United National, Atlanta 


(New ee EET Apr. 94 
United States Life, New York 
(Favorably Examined) ..........May 56 
Agencies in Panama and 
Guatemala) ........seesseee-e--AUg. 78 
(Rhodebeck President) | oeccee cess Aen 


Volunteer State, Chattanooga 
(Favorably Examined) ...........Oct. @ 
(Declares Stock Dividend) ...... Feb. 50 

bal om og National, Evanston 
(Junior Mana; ment Council) ...Sept. 7 

& Southern, Cincinnati 
(Executive Promotions) 

Western Life, St. Louis 

(Reinsures Burial Business) 


Mar. 9 


..-.- Aug. 79 


(Moves to New Home Office) ....Dec. 66 
Western States, Fargo 
(Favorably Examined) —se¥ctene . Aug. 79 


Westminster Life, Chicago 
(Examined) . 6620600000000 
Wisconsin National, “Oshkosh 
(Agency Changes) ..............May &4 
(Executive Promotions) ..........July 8 
Zurich Life, New York 
(New Company) 


(LIST OF ADVER 





Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, 
Aetmm TAG, TIACHOrd, COMM. 6 cick cusiccicncsccces 
American Mutual Life, Des Moines, lowa 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
American United, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Amicable Life, Waco, MEE. wos 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 
ee ee na nn cas ete eb need bane. 
Sunkers Life, Des Moines, lowa 
ambers Life, Limcolm, NOD. ....cccscccccccere 
Sankers National Life, Montclair, J. 
Barnes & Company, Norman, Chicago, 
serkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 
sorchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass. ................ 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Il. 
DE a” Se rey ee 
Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa .............. 
Chapman Park Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal 
Coates & Herfurth, San Francisco, Cal. 
Columbian National Life, Boston, 
Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus, 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, 
Cothran, James R., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., New York, 
POOO, BMC, COMEOM, TRIO ccsccccnconescces 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Equitable Life, Des Moine i. lowa 
Fackler & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Federal Life. Chicago, an EE OO CET EE 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ...... 
First Boston Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill. ............... 
Free State Art Plastics, Cumberland, Md. .. 
Ceetel, A. G., Tetmets, BIG. oc cece ccccccces 
Gadlow, David B., San Francisco, Cal. 
General American Life, St. Louis, 
George Washington Life, Charleston, 
Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha, Neb. 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville, Fla. ................ 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, l 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. 


Bi Re ace rnees 





— 


Mass. 
Ohio 
Ky. 
Tih. 


John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. .. 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. .............. 
eee TAG, TACUNOM, TAOS, ocicscncsccccncess 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. .... 
Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. .............. 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. ...... 
Manhattan Life, New York, N x 











Ind. 


Manufacturers Life, 


Toronto, Canada 


TISERS | 








99 #$Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Camada ..........csccsccccccece 4 
is nk kpate aee ode 65 Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, TO cs .6556se bhecies bonmccca, 
innndoneneds aan 44 Massachusetts Indemnity, ES eae 
abc Data acoassteararnace 67 SG, SE, SU, POU hw ck dec awiecsensce sacceesesadenaces OE 
spice ese Nari elect 68 Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, MIMM. ..cccccccccccscesescse am 
S87 Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 63 
canta hae h alas Sai 73 Monumental Life, as Md. 70 
al atng Kaan east oe 18 Mutual Life, New York, N. Y. 52 
OE SPOT 58 Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis, Mo. ........:.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 92 
RA Ns 42 ee Ge RS ee eS rr 
Ce rm 27 National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. ...............2..--. 98 
SP re tee 40 National Life, Montpelier, PO ee es ene 75 
pated o:pakanlal thos ote 14 National Reserve BO EOE Licenses scvesaceenésasstine Tn 
chbtpimend eed 30 Nelsen amd Warren, Bt. EGU, Me. cocccccccccccccscccccssece 2 
ERE ER ye 62 New England Mutual Life, Boston, RNIN: cahé 9.2 Gslacextpim hele oan 55 
ie aink Sindee 74 New York Life, New York, DSR ere eee rere 
Acc hien a: nel 62 Oeeaetes TALS, Te BMW, CSL. cccccccccccscecccsscssesssce ae 
SP POET Oe CU Ree 72 Occidental Life, EE ce erassccdagtcresensiceesseves Imn- 
Oe mre tat 78 Ohio National ‘Life, Cincinnati, Re eee ee Cr oe 
cache k enasiweeas 18 CN Tae TAGs. BAUR, WIR, cccccccicccivesccccsessscccccees EE 
aad cn id die tons §2 Pacife Mutusi Tife, Les Ammeles, Cal. ......csccccccescscrcce OE 
SS Paul Revere Tile, WOreester, MAGS. ..cccccccccccvcccvevscecce 24 
94 Peirce Wire Recorder Corporation, Evanston, Il. 61 
aebeneietsh 86 Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ............cseeescceccece ; 
Epa oe a ee 57 Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
Teo ane Gigi tveiecih 62 Peoples Life, RMN SI sigacicceaccwsccresenss 
Se-kck-piee a ete acide 62 Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sa gece es 6 Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 
eee Pa ey ee SO RS OR eee 
a PE 77 Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falls, 8. D. ............... 91 
Spe ered ey are 62 Protective Life, Birmingham, Ala. ...........sceseeeeeeececes tA 
Creer 48 Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. .............++++++- 38 
NR Te oe 4 Prudential Insurance, Newark, N. J. .....--ccecsecccceecccee 76 
a OTS es A 20 Remington Rand (Systems Division), ‘New aS & aeeerey 10 
er err 36 Remington Rand (Tabulating Division), New York, N. Y. .... 3 
Pe ee Sean ee 8 Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. .......--...-.--..05. 1 
revere errr 62 Royal 7 ewriter Company, RO NORE, We. Me asevesieccvenetcs 5 
Se eapeaaits oleae (ibe 4 Socutity Mutual, BinsNamton, N.Y. .occcccccccccccsscccscccss | Se 
71 Shenandoah Life, er errT seer ere 93 
68 Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chicago, i Mis ca cenesab ECs aa eabee > 16 
‘aes 3 Soundscriber Corporation, New Haven, Conn. ............+04+ 9 
enn ener 62 Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. ..............0+.0.0-. 2 
‘ 22 Standard TAfe, Indianapolis, Ind. ....ccccccccscccscccccevce 74 
Snake whey aaa were SO ee re iets cekiadeeeseaseeneeeee Ome 
Bip ae ae 62 Sun Life of America, Baltimore, Md. ..............seceeeeeceee 89 
eee ee re re 66 Sun Life, Montreal, Canada .........cccccccccccsecccsccsees 8 
ere &2 Tressel and Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. .........6...06. 62 
rend st - Se 79 Underwood Corp., New York, N. Y. ...ccccsccssccecevercsvecs 13 
ipickuvenh ec abes oA Washington National, Evanston, Ill. .............e0eeeeeeeee Bl 
Aare kduaid $0 Sikes ae 91 Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio .................. 2 
hash ov meee aon 63 Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. ..............0eeeeeeee 46 
BE eae ne OE 28 Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. .......-0-eeeeeeee 62 
pele ke baa oe 5S Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. .......00000+ 62 
Fale nes maars eae 85 Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. .....--... 62 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those companies which receive 
our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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t's Quality that Counts 


Quality business is more than a phrase with Acacia—it 
represents a standard of practice to which everyone of our 
Fieldmen adhere. Believing that the writing of “Quality 
business” is a joint responsibility to be shared by Field and 
Home Office alike, we have recently furnished each of our 
Field Representatives with an illustrated 32-page book 
titled, “Steps to Quality Business.” A product of many 
months of study and preparation, we believe our new book 
provides a unique and different formula for solving the 
always perplexing problems of what to look for and what 




















Compensation under our agency contract is based on the per- 
sistency of a man’s business and the reward for QUALITY is high. 
Acacia does not and never has accepted reinsurance, group coverage 
or brokerage business of any kind. Every policy issued is on the 
basis of our own application form and written by our own full-time 


to avoid in the writing of Quality business. Relying on 
the old Chinese proverb that “one picture is worth a 
thousand words,” we have used specially created cartoons 
in generous numbers to tell the story. And these cartoons 
do a job that is refreshingly different. 

Our Fieldmen have been unanimous in their praise of 
“Steps to Quality Business” and we will be glad to send 
you a copy if you will drop us a note. Just send it to: 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, Washington 1, 
D. C. 


















representative. Furthermore, we follow the principle which has so 
long characterized Acacia—to sell life insurance protection on the 
basis of guaranteed low premiums with profits to the policyholders in 
the form of REAL dividends and not high premiums with estimated 
dividends which are always misleading and often disappointing. 





97th Milestone Brings New Records 


New insurance paid for exceeded $100,000,000 for the first time in the 
history of the Company, and amounted to $101,416,000. 


Insurance in force increased $67,435,000, giving a total insurance in force 
of over $954,536,000. Gross premiums reached a new high of $39,139,000, 
exceeding last year’s figure by over $2,849,000. 


Benefits to policyholders and their beneficiaries also reached an all-time 
high of $21,891,000, an increase for the year of more than $2,850,000. 
Assets increased $30,738,000 to a total of $446,883,000. This is a larger 


gain than in any previous year. 


Less than 234% of all insurance in force at the beginning of the year 
terminated for any reason other than death or maturity. While this 
ratio is slightly higher than last year’s, it still represents a continuation 


of the excellent persistency experienced in recent years. 


With another successful year behind it, the Phoenix Mutual in 1948 will continue 
to devote its energies to the production of an increasing quantity of quality business 


by a compact group of men of whom the majority are successful. 








